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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fullfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  PROCESS 
OF  HISPANIC  STUDENTS 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA, 
1985-1986 

By 

NEVINE  NAGUI  KHOUZAM 
August  198  6 

Chair:     Clemens  L.  Hallman 

Major  Department:     Instruction  and  Curriculum 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  explore  the 
adjustment  process  of  Hispanic  students  at  the  University 
of  Florida  to  determine  the  degree  of  their  behavioral  and 
value  acculturation  into  US/American  society.  Past 
research  provided  the  basis  for  exploring  the  degree  to 
which  the  seven  variables--age ,  gender,  socioeconomic 
status,  length  of  stay  in  the  United  States,  nationality  of 
the  individual's  friends  and  roommates,  and  the  intent  of 
permanently  residing  in  the  United  States — affect  the 
adjustment  of  foreign  students  in  the  new  environment. 
These  variables  were  drawn  from  the  literature  and  16 
hypotheses  regarding  acculturation  were  submitted  to 
testing  using  108  students  from  Latin  American  countries. 

A  biographical  information  sheet,  the  Bicultural 
Involvement      Questionnaire,         and       the        Cross-Cul tural 
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Activity  Questionnaire  were  administered  to  108  Hispanic 
students  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Statistical 
analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  Hispanic  students 
acculturate  behaviorally  to  the  US/American  culture  but 
they  do  not  adjust  in  their  values  acculturation. 

The  variables  age,  gender,  and  length  of  time  in  the 
United  States  were  found  to  be  significant  factors  in 
behavioral  adjustment  while  socioeconomic  status, 
nationality  of  the  students'  friends  and  roommates,  and 
intent  of  permanent  residence  did  not  affect  behavioral 
acculturation.  Younger  students  acculturated  more  rapidly 
than  older  ones,  males  adjusted  faster  than  females,  and 
individuals  who  resided  in  the  United  States  longer 
incorporated  more  into  American  society. 

With  respect  to  value  acculturation,  Hispanic  students 
retained  their  traditional  beliefs  of  lineality, 
subjugation  to  nature,  values  of  present  time,  an  activity 
orientation,  and  low  endorsement  of  idealized  humanistic 
values . 

Counseling  was  strongly  recommended  for  those  Hispanic 
students  with  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  US/American 
culture.  Counseling  sessions  are  an  invaluable  tool  in 
helping  such  individuals  deal  with  their  conflicts.  This 
study  expounded  on  the  attributes  of  counseling  and 
concluded  with  recommendations  to  counselors  regarding  the 
use  of  certain  techniques  and  models.  Suggestions  for 
future  research  were  projected. 

xiv 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


With  newcomers  arriving  from  all  over  the  world,  a 
continuous  influx  of  foreigners  exists  in  the  United  States 
today.  Some  are  immigrants  who  enter  the  United  States 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  naturalized  American 
citizens,  while  others  are  in  the  United  States  temporarily 
for  studies,  visits,  or  other  reasons.  These  foreigners 
encounter  major  problems  in  adjusting  to  the  American 
society.  Some  adapt  rapidly  to  the  US/American  culture  and 
behave  as  Americans  do,  while  others  have  difficulty 
relating  to  Americans  or  accepting  their  behaviors  and 
values . 

In  the  past,  acculturation  was  viewed  as  acquiring  the 
new  culture's  behaviors  and  values  and  rejecting  and 
"discarding  those  attributes  of  the  culture  of  origin" 
(Szapocznik,  Kurtines,  &  Fernandez,  1980,  p. 353).  The 
individual  "had  to  choose  between  allegiance  to  [his  or 
her]  culture  of  origin  or  to  the  host  culture"  (Szapocznik, 
Santistebon,  Kurtines,  Perez-Vidal,  &  Hevis,  1984,  p. 340). 
This  created  many  pressures  to  acculturate  and  led  toward 
psychological  maladjustment.  Giving  up  one's  roots  and 
ethnicity  is  a  risk  to  one's  identity.       Today,  the  concept 
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of  acculturation  has  been  redefined  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  non-Americans  were  found  to  be  maladjusted 
according  to  the  old  standard  definition.  Acculturation  is 
now  seen  as  accepting  both  cultures  rather  than  completely 
adapting  to  the  new  culture,  thus  the  concept  of  cultural 
pluralism  (Szapocznik,  Kurtines,  &  Fernandez,  1980).  It  is 
viewed  as  the  learning  process  by  which  the  individual 
learns  the  behaviors  acceptable  in  a  given  culture  without 
having  to  renounce  his  or  her  ethnicity  or  switch 
allegiance  to  the  new  culture  (Kitano,  1962).  An 
acculturated  individual,  therefore,  is  "one  who  can 
effectively  interact  with  both  the  new  culture  and  the 
culture  of  origin"   (Hallman  &  Campbell,   1983,  p.  74). 

An  individual  undergoing  cultural  change,  whether  an 
immigrant  or  a  foreign  visitor,  passes  through  a  series  of 
adjustment  phases  in  the  new  culture  (Bowlby,  1961;  DuBois, 
1956;  Freese,  1977;  Oberg,  1960).  The  time  spent  in  each 
phase  differs  from  one  individual  to  another.  Two 
predictable  reactions,  one  of  elation  and  the  other  of 
depression,  are  fairly  evident  in  this  acculturation 
process . 

The  degree  of  the  individual 's  adjustment  to  the  new 
culture  is  influenced  by  many  factors.  These  include 
differences  between  the  individual 's  native  culture  and  the 
new  one  (Berry  &  Annis,  1974),  the  length  of  time  an 
individual  is  exposed  to  the  new  culture  (Hopper,  1983), 
and  personal  differences  between  individuals  such  as  age, 
gender,     sel f -concept ,     and  attitude   (Szapocznik,  Scopetta, 
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Kurtines,  &  Aranalde,  1978).  Other  factors  include 
marginality  (Stonequist,  1937),  field  dependence  or  field 
independence  (Berry,  1981),  overaccul turation  or 
underaccul turation  (Szapocznik,  Kurtines,  &  Fernandez, 
1980),  language  acquisition  (Padilla  &  Ruiz,  1977),  and 
discrimination  (Coelho  &  Ahmed,  1980).  These  factors  may 
promote  or  hinder  the  individual 's  adjustment  to  a  new 
culture  and  must  be  taken  into  account  when  attempting  to 
understand  the  process  of  adjustment. 

In  the  course  of  migrating  and  adapting  to  a  new 
culture,  a  certain  degree  of  mental  stress  is  experienced 
by  the  immigrant  or  foreign  visitor.  Emotional  stresses 
include  culture  shock,  depression,  alienation,  diminished 
sense  of  identity,  lack  of  self-worth,  and  the  feeling  of 
not  belonging  (Handlin,  1951).  These  stresses  may  be 
detrimental  to  an  individual's  acculturation  process.  He 
or  she  may  experience  such  conflict  and  stress  that  he  or 
she      is  unable  to  integrate  well  in  the  new  culture. 

A  cross-cultural  therapist  must  be  knowledgeable  of 
the  ethnic  individual's  values,  beliefs,  and  customs  in 
order  to  choose  appropriate  strategies  and  techniques 
during  the  counseling  process.  This  will  lead  to  effective 
counseling  and  aid  the  ethnic  individual  in  adjusting  to 
the  new  environment  (Padilla  &  Ruiz,  1977).  Cross-cultural 
counseling  is,  therefore,  recommended  to  help  the  foreigner 
acquire  coping  mechanisms  and  deal  effectively  with  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  the  adjustment  process. 
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For  many  years,  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  have  admitted  foreign  students  to  their 
programs  to  pursue  a  specific  degree.  These  students  come 
to  the  United  States  to  study  for  different  reasons.  Many 
consider  it  more  prestigious  to  receive  a  degree  from  the 
United  States  as  it  will  open  job  markets  for  them  in  their 
own  country  when  they  return.  For  others,  their  field  of 
interest  and  the  associated  course  work  are  not  as  expanded 
or  advanced  in  their  home  countries.  This  is  especially 
evident  in  such  fields  as  computer  technology  and 
agricultural  engineering.  Other  students  come  to  the 
United  States  to  experience  a  new  culture  and  new 
viewpoints  and,  therefore,  enlighten  themselves  about  a 
different  way  of  life. 

The  number  of  foreign  students  enrolled  in  US/American 
colleges  and  universities  increases  substantially  each 
year.  Foreign  students  constitute  a  small,  yet 
significant,  portion  of  the  student  population  and  add 
diversity  to  college  campuses.  Most  of  them  stay  in  the 
United  States  for  two,  three,  or  four  years  depending  on 
the  time  they  need  to  obtain  their  degree  (International 
Student  Center,  1986). 

During  the  time  spent  in  the  United  States,  the 
foreign  students  are  faced  with  academic  and  social 
changes.  Many  of  them  experience  culture  shock  which  is 
characterized  by  anxiety,  despair,  and  a  sense  of  loss  upon 
their  arrival  to  the  new  country  (Oberg,  1960).  They 
encounter     problems     adjusting  to  the     new     culture.  Such 
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individuals  experience  a  certain  degree  of  acculturative 
stress,  and  the  amount  of  stress  varies  from  one  individual 
to  another,  depending  on  one's  cognitive  style  (Berry  & 
Annis,  1974).  Acculturative  stress  occurs  when  an 
individual  experiences  conflict  between  his  or  her  native 
culture  and  the  new  one.  Stress  also  appears  when  the 
foreign  student  is  being  pressured  to  conform  to  the  new 
culture.  A  major  concern  to  ethnic  individuals  is  their 
adjustment,  or  lack  thereof,  into  US/American  society. 
Foreign  students  must,  therefore,  learn  to  understand  and 
participate  in  the  new  culture  without  harming  their 
loyalty  to  their  home  culture. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Many  foreign  students  from  other  countries  have  a 
difficult  time  adjusting  to  the  US/American  culture. 
Depression,  anxiety,  and  a  sense  of  despair  are  experienced 
by  a  significant  number  of  foreigners  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  US/American  culture  (Oberg,  1960).  The 
ethnic  individuals  must  deal  with  certain  conflicts  as  they 
decide  how  much  they  will  allow  themselves  to  integrate 
into  American  society.  Should  ethnic  students  embrace 
US/American  traditions  and  completely  merge  into  the  new 
culture?  Would  that  mean  they  are  rejecting  their  native 
society?  Should  the  foreign  individuals  preserve  the 
traditions     of  their  own  culture  while  living  here     in  the 
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United  States?  Should  they  befriend  Americans  or 
foreigners?  Should  the  foreigners  live  with  Americans  or 
non-Americans?  These  questions  and  other  conflicts  must  be 
resolved  during  the  ethnic  individuals'  sojourn  in  the 
United  States. 

The  adaptation  process  is  effortless  for  some  students 
from  other  countries  and  difficult  for  others.  Many 
variables  promote  or  hinder  adaptation  and  thus  affect  this 
acculturation  process.  Factors  such  as  a  person's  age, 
gender,  and  length  of  time  spent  in  the  United  States  play 
a  major  role  in  the  degree  of  acculturation.  Other 
important  variables  include  the  nationality  of  the 
foreigner's  friends  and  roommates  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  his  or  her  intent  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States.  These  variables  affect  the  degree  to  which 
the  individual  adjusts  into  US/American  society.  How  the 
foreigner  handles  his  or  her  particular  circumstances 
depends  on  these  variables  and  may  promote  or  hinder 
acculturation.  While  some  ethnic  individuals  readily 
resolve  the  aforementioned  issues,  others  find  it  difficult 
to  adapt  to  a  different  lifestyle  and  experience  much 
conflict  during  their  stay  in  the  United  States. 


Purpose  of  the  Study  and  Null  Hypotheses 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  study 
acculturation  and  investigate  its  relationship  to  factors 
that     allow     certain     individuals  to  adjust     into     the  new 


culture  while  making  it  difficult  for  others  from  similar 
backgrounds  to  adjust  at  all.  This  researcher  explored  the 
degree  to  which  certain  variables  affect  the  adjustment  of 
foreign  students  in  a  new  environment.  Seven  variables 
were  examined  to  see  whether  they  were  significant 
predictors  of  foreign  students'  adjustment.  The  variables 
were  age,  gender,  socioeconomic  status,  length  of  stay  in 
the  United  States,  nationality  of  the  individual's  friends, 
nationality  of  the  people  with  whom  the  individual  resides, 
and  intent  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States. 
These  variables  were  investigated  among  a  sample  of 
Hispanic  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida 
during  the  academic  year  1985-1986. 

The  following  questions  were  investigated: 
(a)  Does  the  length  of  time  that  foreign  students  are 
exposed  to  a  new  culture  influence  their  adjustment?  (b) 
Is  gender  perceived  as  a  significant  factor  in  the  foreign 
students'  adjustment?  (c)  To  what  degree  does  age  affect 
foreign  students'  adjustment  in  a  new  culture?  (d)  How 
significant  a  role  does  socioeconomic  status,  as  measured 
by  the  occupation  of  the  foreign  individual's  father,  play 
in  adjustment?  (e)  Does  the  nationality  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  associate  reflect  the  degree  to  which  ethnic 
individuals  adjust  to  a  new  environment?  (f)  Does  living 
with  Americans  rather  than  non-Americans  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  foreign  students'  adjustment?  (g)  Does  the 
intent  of  permanently  residing  in  the  United  States  affect 
the  rate  at  which  foreign  students  adjust  in  a  new  culture? 
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These  questions  were  answered  by  testing  the  following 
null  hypotheses.  Behavioral  acculturation  was  ascertained 
by  testing  hypotheses  1  through  8.  Hypothesis  9  determined 
whether  a  significant  correlation  existed  between  the  two 
dimensions  of  behavioral  acculturation.  Value 
acculturation  was  determined  by  testing  hypotheses  10 
through  16. 


1.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students'  age,  gender,  length  of 
stay  in  the  United  States,  nationality  of  their 
friends,  nationality  of  people  with  whom  they  reside, 
socioeconomic  status,  and  their  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  their  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

2.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  length  of  time  foreign  students  reside  in 
the  new  culture  and  their  level  of  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

3.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  foreign  students  '  age  and  their  degree  of 
behavioral  acculturation  including  biculturalism  and 
cultural  involvement. 

4.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  associate  during 
their  stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

5.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  reside  during  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

6.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  males  and  females  and  the  degree  of  their 
behavioral  acculturation  including  biculturalism  and 
cultural  involvement. 
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There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  foreign  students '  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  the  degree  of  their 
behavioral  acculturation  including     bicultural ism 

and  cultural  involvement. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  foreign  students '  socioeconomic  status  and  the 
degree  of  their  behavioral  acculturation  including 
biculturalism  and  cultural  involvement. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  correlation 
between  the  biculturalism  dimension  and  the  cultural 
involvement  dimension  of  the  Bicultural  Involvement 
Questionnaire . 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students  '  age  and  their  relational 
style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature 
value  acculturation. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students '  gender  and  their 
relational  style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and 
human-nature  value  acculturation. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students '  length  of  stay  and  their 
relational  style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and 
human-nature  value  acculturation. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students '  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  their  relational 
style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature 
value  acculturation. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  associate  during 
their  stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  relational 
style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature 
value  acculturation. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  reside  during  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  relational  style, 
person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature  value 
acculturation . 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students'  socioeconomic  status  and 
their  relational  style,  person-nature,  activity,  time, 
and  human-nature  value  acculturation. 
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The  .05  level  of  significance  was  the  minimum  standard  for 
rejecting  the  above  null  hypotheses. 

Justification 

The  study  entitled  "The  Adjustment  Process  of  Hispanic 
Students  at  the  University  of  Florida  1985-1986"  was 
designed  to  investigate  the  variables  affecting  the 
acculturation  process  and  provide  relevant  information  on 
Hispanic  Students. 

This  investigation  was  needed  to  provide  valuable 
information  and  recommendations  to  the  International 
Student  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  to  other 
universities  in  the  United  States  with  regards  to  the  most 
effective  way  of  helping  foreign  students  cope  with  and 
adjust  to  a  different  cultural  and  educational  lifestyle. 
It  was  the  aim  of  this  research  to  make  personnel  on  a 
university  campus  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  problems 
faced  by  the  foreign  students  as  they  arrive  to  the  United 
States  from  another  culture  and  cope  with  a  new  lifestyle 
here . 

The  data  obtained  in  this  research  would  provide 
counselors  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  other 
institutions  who  are  faced  with  increased  entry  of  foreign 
students,  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  different 
variables  affecting  foreign  students'  adjustment  to  the  new 
environment.       Certain     factors     such     as     preferred  value 
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orientation,  degree  of  cultural  involvement,  and  level  of 
biculturalism,  must  be  clearly  comprehended  by  counselors 
in  order  for  them  to  help  the  students  achieve  optimal 
adjustment  in  the  new  culture.  This  research  should 
provide  counselors  with  information  needed  for  appropriate 
procedures  and  techniques  in  an  effort  to  adequately 
counsel  newly  arrived  foreign  students.  It  is  imperative 
that  counselors  be  well-informed,  skilled,  and  sensitized 
to  the  unique  needs  of  each  foreign  student.  It  was  the  aim 
of  this  research  to  make  counselors  and  other  personnel 
aware  of  these  needs. 

This  investigation,  therefore,  was  of  importance  as  it 
was  intended  to  provide  counselors  and  staff  members  with 
valuable  information  regarding  the  difficulties  and 
problems  faced  by  the  foreign  students  upon  arrival  to  the 
United  States,  the  variables  affecting  their  adjustment 
into  the  new  culture,  and  their  specific  needs.  Using  this 
information,  specific  recommendations  were  made  regarding 
the  use  of  certain  counseling  techniques  best  suited  and 
most  appropriate  for  each  foreign  individual.  This  could, 
in  turn,  provide  the  cross-cultural  student  with  optimal 
guidance  and  lead  him  or  her  to  a  more  successful 
adjustment  in  the  new  culture. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  are  used  in  this  study  according 
to  these  definitions: 
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Acculturation  is  defined  as  "a  learning  process  by 
which  an  individual  or  group  learns  the  behaviors 
acceptable  in  a  given  culture"  (Kitano,  1962,  p. 261),  and 
"the  adoption,  by  the  members  of  one  group,  of  the 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behaviors  of  another  group" 
(Richardson,   1967,  p. 14). 

Assimilation  is  "the  process  in  which  people  who  can 
be  identified  as  belonging  to  the  same  culture  move  into 
the  area  of  a  culture  foreign  to  their  own  and  gradually 
adopt  the  way  of  life  of  the  new  culture  ( Fitzpatrick, 
1966,  p. 5). 

Culture  consists  of  "the  acquired  patterns  of 
thinking,  feeling  and  behaving  that  make  life  meaningful 
for  a  particular  group  of  human  beings"  (Hallman  & 
Campbell,  1983,  p.l).  It  is  "that  complex  whole  which 
includes  knowledge,  belief,  act,  morals,  law,  custom,  and 
any  other  capabilities  and  habits  acquired  by  man  as  a 
member  of  society  (Tylor,   1970,  p.l). 

A  foreign  student  is  defined  as  "a  person  who  enrolls 
in  a  recognized  educational  institution  in  a  country  other 
than  his  own"  ( Putman  ,  1971,  p.  491-492).  The  terms  ethnic 
and  cross-cultural  are  used  synonymously     in  this  research. 

A  Hispanic  is  a  person  who  is  originally  from  a 
country  with  a  Hispanic  culture  and  who  has  a  "Hispanic 
value  orientation"  from  the  culture  of  origin.  The 
Hispanic  countries  in  this  study  include  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Puerto    Rico,       Honduras,     Ecuador,     Venezuela,  Guatemala, 
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Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Uruguay . 

A  US/American  is  a  person  who  has  a  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and/or  possesses  a  United 
States  citizenship.  He  or  she  is  one  who  has  an  "American 
value  orientation"  toward  the  surrounding  environment. 

Organization  of  the  Research 

The  remainder  of  the  study  is  organized  into  four 
chapters,  each  covering  a  specific  aspect  of  the  research. 
Chapter  II  contains  a  review  of  literature  related  to  the 
main  topic  of  acculturation.  Chapter  III  describes  the 
procedures  used  in  this  research  study.  Chapter  IV 
presents  the  findings  of  the  study  and  interpretations  of 
these  results.  Chapter  V  contains  a  summary, 
recommendations,  implications  for  counselors,  and 
directions  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


This  chapter  will  review  literature  concerning  ethnic 
individuals  and  their  acculturation.  An  overview  of  the 
Hispanic  population  in  America  will  be  given  first, 
followed  by  a  literature  review  of  the  adjustment  process. 
Research  studies  relating  to  adjustment  will  be  reviewed  in 
the  following  sequence:  adjustment  patterns  of  foreign 
students,  factors  influencing  adjustment,  and  cross- 
cultural  counseling. 

Latin  Americans 

United  States 

Latin  Americans  are  becoming  an  increasing  segment  of 
the  US/American  population,  being  "the  fastest-growing 
ethnic  group  in  the  nation"  (LeVine  &  Padilla,  1980,  p. 18). 
The  Hispanic  population  has  increased  in  dramatic 
proportions  in  recent  years  and  is  having  an  impact 
nationwide  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  United 
States . 

Early  in  1950,  an  estimated  four  million  residents  of 
the  United  States  mainland  were  Hispanics,     the  majority  of 
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Mexican  descent  (Muller,  1985).  This  number  has  increased 
steadily  through  the  years.  In  1980,  Texas  and  California 
accounted  for  51%  of  the  total  Hispanic  population.  More 
recently  in  1984,  there  were  an  estimated  17.6  million 
Hispanics  in  the  United  States.  They  settled  in  areas  such 
as  New  Mexico  (36%),  Connecticut  (20%),  Denver  (19%),  and 
Arizona(16%)  (Muller,  1985,  p. 36).  In  south  Florida  and, 
more  specifically,  Miami,  which  is  64%  Hispanic,  "nearly  a 
million  Hispanics  (78%  of  which  are  Cuban)  have  spread  so 
rapidly  beyond  Miami  that  .  .  .  the  entire  25-mile-or-so- 
stretch  from  Miami  to  the  Everglades  [was  referred  to]  as 
Calle  Ocho  (Eight  Street),  after  the  main  drag  of  Miami's 
Little  Havana"  (Muller,  1985,  p. 36).  Sixty  percent  of  all 
Hispanics  living  in  the  United  States  in  1984  traced  their 
ancestry  to  Mexico  while  the  rest  had  roots  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Cuba,  El  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  other  countries  of  Central  and  South  America 
(see  map,  figure  1).  By  the  year  2000,  Hispanics  will 
likely  be  the  largest  minority  group  in  the  United  States, 
outnumbering  blacks.  They  will  total  "30  million  to  35 
million,  or  11%  to  12%  of  all  U.S.  residents"  (Muller, 
1985  ,  p.  36)  . 
Florida 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  Latin  Americans  in  the 
United  States  today  is  especially  evident  in  the  state  of 
Florida.  Florida  is  a  state  in  which  people  of  different 
cultural  backgrounds  live  and  work  side  by  side.  Its 
unique      geographical     location    draws     people      from  the 


Figure  1.  A  map  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America.  From 
Latin  America:  Global  Studies.  by  P.B.  Goodwin,  1984,  p. 2. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Caribbean  and  from  Central  and  Latin  America.  As  an 
agricultural  state,  it  has  attracted  immigrant  laborers 
from  Mexico  and  the  Carribean.  The  state  of  Florida  is  also 
a  major  world  producer  and  exporter  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  products,  making  it  a  center  of 
international  commercial  trade.  Developed  under  the  flags 
of  four  nations,  Florida  is  characterized  as  a 
"multicultural  and  multiethnic  state,"  as  evidenced  by  the 
Spanish  community  of  Tampa,  the  Cubans  and  Haitians  of 
Miami,  as  well  as  distributions  of  Mexican-Americans  and 
Puerto-Rican-Americans  throughout  its  land  (Hallman,  1982, 
p. 28).  The  largest  numbers  of  Latin  Americans  living  in 
Florida  today  are  of  Cuban  origin,  but  Florida  has  an 
increasing  number  of  families  settling  from  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Peru,  and  Argentina.  Orlando,  Tampa, 
Jacksonville,  Gainesville,  and  Miami  are  the  major  areas  of 
settlement  of  these  Hispanics.  Because  of  Florida's  large 
Hispanic  population,  a  tremendous  number  of  Latin  American 
students  are  currently  enrolled  and  studying  in  many  of 
Florida's  colleges  including  Florida  State  University,  the 
University  of  Miami,  the  University  of  Central  Florida, 
Florida  International  University,  and  the  University  of 
Florida . 

The  University  of  Florida 

The  University  of  Florida,  located  in  Gainesville,  is 
one  of  nine  state  universities  in  Florida.  its  commitment 
to  international  understanding  has  attracted  students  from 
all  over  the  globe  representing  102  different  nations.  The 
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number  of  foreign  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Florida  increases  substantially  each  year  (see  Table  1). 
According  to  the  1985  fall  figures,  more  than  1,600  foreign 
students  were  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The 
fall  of  1985  quarterly  census  tabulated  and  reported  the 
six  demographic  regions  of  the  University  of  Florida's 
foreign  students.  They  are  as  follows:  Asia — 782 
students;  Latin  America--507 ;  Europe — 168;  Africa — 130; 
North  America — 44;  and  Oceania — 8  (International  Student 
Center,  1985).  As  one  can  see,  Latin  Americans  constitute 
one  of  the  largest  groups  of  foreign  students  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 
Table  1 

Number  of  Foreign  Students 

and  US/American  Students  at  the  University  of  Florida 


Number                         Number  Total  Number 

Year                     of                               of  of 

foreign  students          US/American  Students 

students 


1978 

803 

30,330 

31,133 

1979 

1,017 

31,297 

32,314 

1980 

1,228 

32, 024 

33,242 

1981 

1,418 

32,364 

33,772 

1982 

1,512 

32,740 

34,252 

1983 

1,497 

33,868 

35,365 

1984 

1,517 

34,493 

36,010 

1985 

1 ,  639 

34,428 

36,067 

Note.  From  Registrar/SUS-3 ,  Student  Data  Course  File- 
International  Student  Center.  University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  1986. 
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Adjustment  Patterns  of  Foreign  Students 

Many  researchers  have  examined  the  adjustment  process 
of  foreign  students  in  their  new  environment  ( Bowlby , 1 961 ; 
DuBois,  1956;  Freese,  1977;  Oberg,  1960).  Whether  the 
departure  from  their  former  homeland  is  voluntary,  forced, 
or  unexpected,  all  foreigners  face  a  period  of  adjustment. 
Basically,  a  foreign  person — whether  in  the  United  States 
temporarily  or  permanently — passes  through  a  series  of 
adjustment  phases  in  his  or  her  acculturation  process,  but 
the  time  spent  in  each  phase  varies  from  one  individual  to 
another.  For  the  sake  of  the  discussion  below,  the  term 
"foreign"  will  apply  to  an  individual  who  is  residing  only 
temporarily  in  the  United  States,  while  the  term 
"immigrant"  will  apply  to  an  individual  who  intends  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  United  States. 

Researchers  postulated  four  stages  of  adjustment  for 
foreign  students  (DuBois,  1956;  Oberg,  1960).  The  first 
stage  is  called  the  "Spectator"  stage.  In  this  stage,  the 
foreign  student  is  psychologically  detached  from  the  new 
environment.  No  major  stresses  are  experienced  because 
there  is  very  little  involvement  on  the  student's  part. 
The  student's  emotional  stability  is  not  threatened  because 
he  or  she  is  not  involved  or  committed  to  the  host  culture. 
Oberg  (1960)  refers  to  this  stage  as  the  "Honeymoon" 
period,  since  this  is  just  a  temporary  phase  through  which 
the     foreign     student     passes.     A  sense  of     excitement  and 
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fascination  is  felt  toward  different  surroundings,  people, 
and  exotic  food.  Thus,  in  this  stage,  the  foreign 
student's  morale  is  high  since  he  or  she  is  merely  an 
observer  rather  than  an  active  participant  in  the  new 
culture. 

For  an  immigrant,  however,  a  process  of  grief  is 
experienced  in  this  first  stage  as  he  or  she  makes  the 
transition  from  one  culture  to  another  (Bowlby,  1961; 
Freese,  1977).  Questions  such  as  "Why  did  I  ever  come 
here?  Why  don't  they  like  newcomers?"  are  frequently  asked. 
The  immigrant  student  experiences  numbness,  shock,  and 
disbelief.  A  sense  of  estrangement  is  felt  by  the 
unf amiliarity  of  the  new  environment. 

After  this  three-to-six  month  period  of  the  first 
stage,  the  foreign  student  begins  to  become  actively 
involved  and  participate  in  the  new  culture.  DuBois  (1956) 
refers  to  this  second  stage  as  the  "Adaptive"  stage  which 
may  last  as  long  as  18  months.  The  foreign  student 
attempts  tasks  that  require  him  or  her  to  conform  to 
situations  prevalent  in  America.  It  is  during  this  period 
that  feelings  of  resentment  and  depression  are  felt,  as  he 
or  she  encounters  difficulties  in  adapting  to  the  values 
and  engaging  in  customs  and  habits  inappropriate  to  his  or 
her  past  culture.  This  is  the  crucial  phase  of  the 
acculturation  process  because  of  the  psychological 
transition  from  back  home  values  to  host  home  values 
(Oberg,  1960).  Failure  to  succeed  can  lead  to  extreme 
dissatisfaction  with  the  host  culture. 


For  the  immigrant  student,  this  second  stage  is  also 
characterized  by  feelings  of  pain  and  despair.  As  the 
immigrant  encounters  difficulties  and  complexities, 
feelings  of  depression,  homesickness,  and  loneliness  set 
in.  He  or  she  feels  a  need  to  see  familiar  places  and 
people.  A  deep  loss  of  support  groups  is  quite  apparent  in 
the  grieving  process  of  this  second  stage  (Bowlby,  1961; 
Freese,  1977). 

The  third  stage,  or  the  "Coming  to  Terms"  phase, 
occurs  when  the  foreign  student  conforms,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  norms  of  the  new  culture  (DuBois,  1956).  A 
resolution  to  start  anew  is  made  and  the  student  begins  to 
build  new  relationships  and  accepts  a  new  role  in  the  new 
culture  (Toomer,  1981).  He  or  she  begins  to  understand  the 
host  culture  and  feels  more  in  touch  with  himself  or 
herself  and  the  new  surroundings  (Oberg,  1960).  At  this 
time,  he  or  she  develops  positive  strategies  such  as  making 
friends,  improving  language  skills,  and  acquiring  a 
positive  attitude  toward  the  new  environment  (DuBois, 
1956)  . 

During    phase  three,     the  immigrant  also  faces  reality 
and  finally  accepts  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  here  to  stay 
(Bowlby,   1961;  Freese,   1977).     Taking  these  positive  steps 
greatly      facilitates     the     student's      participation  and 
adaptation  to  the  host  culture. 

The     fourth  phase  is  referred  to  as  the  "Predeparture 
and     Readjustment"     phase.       The     foreign     student  begins, 
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during  this  time,  to  look  forward  to  returning  home  but, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  may  be  quite  apprehensive.  He  or 
she  may  face  social  changes  that  may  have  occurred  at  home 
during  his  or  her  absence  and  may  have  to  re-build 
interpersonal  relations.  The  returning  student  may  also 
sense  alienation  from  his  or  her  own  country  because  he  or 
she  has  spent  many  years  away  and  has  assumed  many  American 
customs  and  characteristics  (DuBois,  1956).  Anxiety  and 
fear  tend  to  be  present  in  this  stage. 

In  conclusion,  cross-cultural  individuals  experience 
feelings  of  elation  and/or  depression  upon  their  arrival  to 
a  new  society.  They  deal  with  these  emotions  as  they  pass 
through  the  different  stages  of  the  acculturation  process 
(Richardson,  1967). 


Factors  Influencing  Adjustment 

Whether  an  immigrant  or  a  foreign  visitor,  a  person 
undergoing  cultural  change  experiences  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  stress.  Many  factors  influence  the  individual's 
integration  into  the  new  culture.  These  include  differences 
between  the  involved  cultures,  the  length  of  time  a  person 
is  exposed  to  the  new  culture,  and  differences  between 
individuals  such  as  age,  gender,  self-concept,  and 
attitude.  Other  factors  include  marginality,  field 
dependence  or  field  independence,  overacculturation  or 
underacculturation,  language  acquisition,  and 

discrimination.         These     factors     may     promote     or  hinder 


acculturation      and    must    be     taken     into      account  when 


attempting  to  understand  the  adjustment  process. 

Many  individuals  from  a  different  culture  experience 
"culture  shock."  The  term  "culture  shock"  describes  the 
anxiety,  despair,  and  sense  of  loss  experienced  by  the 
immigrant  upon  arrival  to  a  new  country  (Oberg,  1960). 
According  to  Oberg  (1960),  it  is  a  disease  of  individuals 
who  have  been  suddenly  moved  abroad.  He  states  that 
culture  shock  is  precipitated  by  the  anxiety  that  results 
from  losing  all  of  the  familiar  signs  and  symbols  of  social 
intercourse.  Oberg  reveals  the  behavior  and  thoughts 
manifested  by  individuals  who  are  so  afflicted  in  the 
f ol lowing : 

Some  of  the  symptoms  of  culture  shock  are: 
excessive  washing  of  the  hands;  excessive 
concern  over  drinking  water,  food,  dishes,  and 
bedding;  fear  of  physical  contact  with 
attendants  or  servants;  the  absent-minded,  far- 
away stare  (sometimes  called  the  tropical 
stare);  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  a  desire 
for  dependence  on  long-term  residents  of  one's 
own  nationality;  fits  of  anger  over  delays  and 
other  minor  frustrations;  delay  and  outright 
refusal  to  learn  the  language  of  the  host 
country;  excessive  fear  of  being  cheated, 
robbed,  or  injured;  great  concern  over  minor 
pains  and  erruptions  of  the  skin;  and  finally, 
the  terrible  longing  to  be  back  home,  to  be  able 
to  have  a  good  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of 
apple  pie,  to  walk  into  that  corner  drugstore, 
to  visit  one's  relatives,  and  in  general,  to 
talk  to  people  who  really  make  sense.  (Oberg, 
1960,   p.  178) 

Oberg  (1960)  recommends  that  the  recovery  from  such  a  state 
lies  in  participating  in  and  getting  to  know  the  people  of 
the  new  culture.  when  the  individual  joins  and 
participates     in     the    activities     of     the    people  (e.g., 
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carnivals,  religious  rites,  friendly  conversations  with 
neighbors),  a  feeling  of  power  and  confidence  is 
experienced,  thereby  facilitating  adjustment  to  the  new 
culture . 

When  an  individual  is  pressured  to  conform  to  the  new 
culture,  he  or  she  experiences  conflict  between  his  or  her 
native  culture  and  the  new  one,  leading  to  acculturative 
stress  (Berry  &  Annis,  1974).  An  Australian  community  was 
studied  to  investigate  this  aspect  of  adjustment.  Negative 
psychological  reactions  and  acculturative  stress  were  found 
to  occur  in  individuals  from  traditional  communities  who 
settled  into  highly  technological  societies  (Berry,  1970). 
The  greater  the  culture  contrast  between  home  and  host 
country,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  adjustment  and  the 
more  time  is  required  to  make  this  adjustment. 

Individual  acculturation  progresses  linearly  as  a 
function  of  the  length  of  time  the  person  is  exposed  to  the 
host  culture.  Assimilation  and  internalization  of  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  increase  with  progressive  removal  from 
their  ethnic  culture  (Fong,  1965).  The  longer  the  Chinese 
live  in  the  American  society,  the  more  they  incorporate 
cognitive  and  emotional  patterns  of  Americans.  One  assumes 
that  people  are  influenced  by  their  surroundings  and 
incorporate  appealing  qualities  from  the  new  culture.  As 
individuals  become  progressively  removed  from  their 
ancestral  culture  and  are  in  greater  contact  with 
US/American  culture,  they  tend  to  increase  their 
assimilation  into  US/American  society   (Fong,  1965). 
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Similar  results  were  obtained  in  studies  involving 
Arab-Americans.  Individuals  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  for  a  short  time  are  less  acculturated  and  identify 
more  with  Arabic  values.  Individuals  of  long  stay, 
however,  allow  the  environment  to  influence  their  identity 
(Hopper,  1983).  The  longer  people  reside  in  a  new  culture, 
the  more  assimilated  they  become,  and  they  eventually 
incorporate  that  society's  ideals  into  their  own.  Buriel 
(1975)  reinforced  the  impact  of  length  of  stay  and  degree 
of  acculturation  of  first,  second,  and  third  generation 
Mexican-American  children.  Results  of  his  study  revealed 
that  third  generation  Mexican-Americans  were  the  most 
acculturated  since  they  were  exposed  to  US/American  culture 
the  longest  and  were,  therefore,  more  prone  to  its 
influences . 

The  acculturation  rate  is  also  a  function  of  the 
individual's  age.  Younger  members  of  any  society 
acculturate  more  rapidly  than  their  older  counterparts. 
Indochinese  refugee  students'  age  in  US/American  schools 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  important  determinant  of  the  degree 
of  their  acculturation  (Nguyen  &  Handlin,  1980). 
Specifically,  the  younger  the  person  is  at  the  time  of  his 
or  her  initial  exposure  to  the  host  culture,  the  more 
rapidly  acculturation  will  proceed.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  in  studies  involving  Cuban-Americans.  Younger 
members  are  reported  to  have  acculturated  more  rapidly  than 
the     older  members   (Szapocznik,     Scopetta,     &  King,  1978). 


Age  is,  therefore,  a  significant  differentiating  factor  in 
terms  of  perceived  adaptation. 

Sex-role  differences  in  cultural  adaptation  was 
examined  among  the  Menomini  Indians  of  Wisconsin  (Spindler 
&  Spindler,  1958).  Using  the  Rorschach  test  to  measure 
psychological  adaptation,  it  was  found  that  females  are 
psychologically  more  traditional  than  males.  Females 
retain  a  comparatively  higher  degree  of  the  traditional 
Menomini  values  than  males.  Santisteban  (1980)  reported 
similar  results  with  Cubans  regarding  sex-role  differences 
in  adjustment.  While  the  above  revealed  that  gender  is  a 
significant  factor  in  adjustment,  Szapocznik  et  al. 
(1978b),  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  males  and  females 
did  not  differ  in  their  rates  of  acculturation  based  on  the 
relational  value  dimension  of  his  scale.  This  researcher 
suspected,  however,  that  gender  did  play  an  important  role 
in  determining  adjustment  of  the  Hispanic  students  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Florida. 

A  strong  relationship  exists  between  the  individual 's 
self -concept  and  his  or  her  adaptation  to  a  new  culture. 
It  was  this  researcher's  opinion  that  self-concept 
determines  the  adjustment  or  maladjustment  of  the  ethnic 
individual  in  the  larger  society.  Self-concept  describes 
the  "perceptions,  feelings  and  behaviors  an  individual 
holds  toward  himself,  others  and  his  environment"  (Hopper, 
1983,  p.  11).  A  person's  self-esteem  may  be  the  best 
predictor  of  how  well  he  or  she  will  manage  a  stressful 
situation,       e.g.,       adjusting     to     a     new    culture.  The 
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individual  who  feels  good  about  himself  or  herself  copes 
much  better  than  the  one  with  negative  feelings.  A  person 
with  a  low  self-concept  tends  to  isolate  himself  or  herself 
from  society.  Isolation  restricts  human  interaction  and 
low  cultural  involvement  retards  the  individual 's 
acculturation  process.  Self-concept,  therefore,  has  an 
effect  on  the  adaptability  of  each  individual  in  the  new 
culture . 

Attitude  is  another  very  important  factor  that 
influences  the  level  of  adjustment  reached  by  a  person  in 
the  new  culture  (Szapocznik,  Kurtines,  &  Fernandez,  1980). 
An  individual  is  more  likely  to  develop  friendships  if  he 
or  she  starts  out  with  positive  feelings  toward  the  natives 
of  the  host  culture  (Coelho  &  Ahmed,  1980).  Such  a 
favorable  attitude  as  well  as  one's  motivation  and 
willingness  to  learn  and  assimilate  oneself  into  the  new 
society  facilitates  one's  acculturation.  One  is,  therefore, 
more  willing  to  modify  one's  own  customs,  habits,  language 
usage,  lifestyle,  and  value  orientations.  The  acceptance 
of  the  new  culture  does  not  necessarily  mean  rejection  of 
the  native  one.  Effective  adjustment  requires  an 
acceptance  of  both  worlds  as  well  as  skills  to  live  among 
and  interact  with  both  cultural  groups.  The  study  by 
Szapocznik  et  al.  of  Hispanic  and  American  groups  in  1980 
supports  the  conviction  that  bicul turalism  and  cultural 
involvement  are  important  determinants  of  extreme  levels  of 
adjustment.     A  person's  attitude  plays  an  important  role  in 
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his     or    her  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with    the  new 

culture.       This     influences     the    degree  of     adjustment  an 

individual  allows  himself  to  make  in  the  new  society. 

Maladjustment    occurs    when    an  individual     is  caught 

between    two    diverse    cultural     systems,       and  '  hence  is 

"marginal"      to    both.         Park     (1928)     describes     such  an 

individual  as  one  who  is 

a  cultural  hybrid,  a  man  living  and  sharing 
intimately  in  the  cultural  life  and  traditions 
of  two  distinct  peoples;  never  quite  willing  to 
break,  even  if  he  was  permitted  to  do  so,  with 
his  past  and  his  traditions,  and  not  quite 
accepted,  because  of  racial  prejudice,  in  the 
new  society  in  which  he  now  sought  to  find  a 
place.  He  was  a  man  on  the  margin  of  two 
cultures  and  two  societies  which  never 
completely  intepenetrated  and  fused,    (p. 892) 

Racial  and  cultural  hybrids  such  as  the  American  Negro,  the 

Jew,     and    the  Eurasian  are  typical  examples  of  "marginal" 

people.       They    are    torn    between    two    cultures    and  are 

required  to  accommodate  themselves  to  both.       Due  to  their 

ambivalence,     they     are    without     firm     rooting     in  either 

culture     (Stonequist,       1937).       Stonequist     spoke     of  the 

marginal  man  as 

one  who  is  poised  in  psychological  uncertainty 
between  two  (or  more)  social  worlds;  reflecting 
in  his  soul  the  discords  and  harmonies, 
repulsions  and  attractions  of  these  worlds,  one 
of  which  is  often  "dominant"  over  the  other; 
within  which  membership  is  implicitly  based  upon 
birth  or  ancestry  (race  or  nationality);  and 
when  exclusion  removes  the  individual  from  a 
system  of  group  relations,    (p. 8) 

The    marginal  individual,     therefore,     associates  with  and 

takes     part     in  both  cultures  without     fully     belonging  to 


either     one.     He     or     she  is  caught     between     two  cultural 
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systems  and  hence  is  "marginal"  to  both.  Being  in  this  "in 
between"  position  causes  him  or  her  personal  discomfort, 
turmoil,  and  stress.  Such  culture  conflict  felt  by  the 
marginal  individual  leads  him  or  her  to  develop  unfavorable 
personality  traits,  including  "ambivalence,  excessive  self- 
consciousness,  restlessness,  irritability,  moodiness,  (and) 
lack  of  self-confidence"  (Kerckhoff  &  McCormick  1955, 
p. 49).  These  typically  marginal  traits  hinder  an 
individual 's  ability  to  function  in  society  and 
maladjustment  ensues. 

The  marginal  situation  has  been  found  to  occur  in 
an  Aboriginal  (Australian)  community.  In  this  society, 
individuals  who  are  more  traditionally  oriented  suffer  the 
most  psychological  marginality.  These  high-marginal,  high- 
stress  people  adopt  negative  attitudes  toward  the  dominant 
society.  Merging  into  the  dominant  society  while  rejecting 
it,  they  retain  a  separate  identity  and  affirm  their 
original  cultural  values  (Berry,  1970).  The  marginal 
individuals,  therefore,  experience  psychosomatic  stress  and 
develop  negative  attitudes,  leading  to  their  maladjustment 
in  the  new  society. 

Individual  cognitive  differences  affect  acculturation 
into  the  new  society.  These  differences  occur  along  two 
dimensions:  field  independence  and  field  dependence. 
Individuals  who  are  field  independent  rely  on  the  self  as  a 
primary  referent  in  processing  information,  whereas  field- 
dependent  individuals  rely  on  external  referents  in 
processing  information   (Curtis,     1983).       The  fact  that  one 
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cognitive  style  is  preferred  in  learning  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  that  the  other  learning  mode  cannot  be 
developed  in  the  same  individuals.  Field-dependent 
individuals  can  be  taught  field-independent  functioning 
and,  likewise,  the  field-dependent  mode  can  be  developed  in 
field-independent  individuals   (Berry,  1981). 

Acculturative  stress  has  been  shown  to  be  greater  for 
the  field-dependent  persons  who  are  more  dependent  on 
events  in  their  milieu.  Here,  the  cultural  style  of  the 
field-dependent  individual  has  been  altered  and  these 
individuals  feel  pressured  to  conform  and  adapt  to  a  new 
cultural  style.  They  are  more  susceptible  to  culture  shock 
and  hence  exhibit  greater  acculturative  stress  than  the 
individuals  who  are  field  independent  (Berry  &  Annis, 
1974  )  . 

An  individual 's  cognitive  style  is  influenced  by  the 
length  of  time  he  or  she  is  exposed  to  the  new  culture. 
Cognitive  differences  were  studied  among  first,  second,  and 
third  generation  Mexican-Americans  (Buriel,  1975).  Results 
showed  that  first  and  second  generation  Mexican-Americans 
were  field  dependent  because  of  their  traditional 
upbringing  and  did  not  integrate  well  into  society.  The 
third-generation  Mexican-Americans  were  field  independent 
and  were  more  acculturated  than  their  older  counterparts. 

The  type  of  community  in  which  an  individual  was 
reared  plays  a  role  in  his  or  her  cognitive  style.  Tests 
of     cognitive  style  were  administered     to  Mexican-American 
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children  and  their  mothers  in  three  communities  in 
southern  California.  Findings  revealed  that  children 
reared  in  the  more  traditional  community  were  more  field 
dependent  than  those  children  reared  in  either  the 
"dualistic"  or  the  "atraditional "  community  (Ramirez, 
Castaneda,  &  Herold,  1974).  While  individual  differences 
are  normally  present  in  all  cultural  groups,  it  is  more 
likely  for  a  person  to  be  field  dependent  if  he  or  she 
comes  from  a  society  that  is  traditionally  oriented.  The 
field-dependent  individual  tends  to  reflect  the  more 
traditional  childrearing  practices  which  emphasize 
"adherence  to  convention,  respect  for  authority,  and 
continued  identity  with  the  family"  (Berry,  1981,  p.  9). 
Such  socialization  practices  foster  the  field-dependent 
individual  who  tends  to  experience  acculturation  stress 
upon  exposure  to  a  new  culture.  The  field-independent 
individual,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  from  a  looser  social 
structure  and  has  been  more  exposed  to  "westernization." 
Assertion  is  encouraged  and  a  leniency  of  parental  control 
is  also  apparent  (Berry,  1981).  This  field-independent 
individual  experiences  less  acculturation  pressure  and 
integrates  successfully  into  a  new  society.  The  variables 
that  influence  the  development  of  field-dependent  and 
field-independent  cognitive  styles  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

Variables  Influencing  the  Development  of 

Field  Dependent-Field  Independent  Cognitive  Style 


Influence  Prediction  of  Cognitive  Style 


Field  Independent  <  >  Field  Dependent 


Ecological 

Subsistence  pattern 

hunting,  gathering 

agricultural 

Settlement  pattern 

nomadic 

sedentary 

Population  density 

low 

high 

Cultural 

Stratification 

low       ( "loose" ) 

high  ("tight" 

Family  type 

nuclear 

extended 

Socialization 
emphases 

assertion 

compliance 

Acculturation 

Western  education 

high 

low 

Wage  employment 

high 

low 

Telecommunications 

high 

low 

Note.  From  Comparative  Studies  of  Cognitive  Styles: 
Implications  for  the  Education  of  Immigrant  Students.  by 
J.W.  Berry,  1981,  paper  presented  at  the  conference  on  the 
Education  of  Ethnic  Minority  Immigrants,  Kingston,  Canada, 
p. 16.     Reprinted  by  permission. 


Acculturation-related  problems  arise  when  immigrant 
youngsters  living  in  a  bicultural  context  acculturate  too 
little  or  too  much.  Clinical  experiences  have  shown  that  a 
few     Spanish  youngsters  remain  underaccul turated  and  refuse 
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to  adjust  and  integrate  into  the  US/American  culture 
(Szapocznik,  Kurtines,  &  Fernandez,  1980).  By  remaining 
close  to  their  families,  these  youngsters  retain  their 
Hispanic  roots  and  fail  to  learn  adaptive  Americanized 
behaviors.  Szapocznik  and  associates  demonstrate  that 
second-generation  youngsters,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to 
overacculturate  and  give  up  their  Hispanic  roots.  As  they 
become  Americanized,  they  reject  their  language  and 
heritage,  leading  to  intergenerational  conflicts  and  a 
breakdown  of  the  extended  family.  When  a  family  disruption 
occurs,  both  parents  and  children  experience  alienation 
from  one  another.  In  order  to  cope  with  these  differences, 
the  parents  attempt  to  restrict  the  acculturation  of  their 
children.  This  alienates  the  children,  who  in  turn  reject 
their  parents'  lifestyle,  detach  themselves  from  family 
interactions,  and  merge  into  the  characteristic  behaviors 
of  the  host  culture.  Neither  extreme  position, 
underacculturation  nor  overacculturation ,  represents  a 
successful  adjustment  of  the  children  into  the  new  society. 

Adequate  language  preparation  is  an  important 
determinant  of  an  ethnic  individual 's  place  in  a  new 
society.  Fluency  in  the  English  language  greatly 
facilitates  progress  into  American  society  (Padilla  &  Ruiz, 
1977).  Foreign  students  experience  great  strains  and 
stresses  when  they  enter  a  university  without  language 
acquisition.  Unable  to  follow  what  is  presented  in  their 
course     work     or  establish  rapport     with     fellow  students, 


these  individuals  experience  great  frustration  and 
disillusionment  with  the  new  culture.  Inability  to  converse 
results  in  low  interaction  and  involvement,  leading  to 
isolation.  Isolation  begets  feelings  of  depression, 
loneliness,  and  dissatisfaction  which  hinder  the 
individual's  adjustment  (Coelho  &  Ahmed,  1980).  Proficiency 
in  the  language  of  one's  host  culture  is  desirable  for  it 
"influences  how  a  visitor  is  perceived  and,  by  implication, 
how  he  regards  his  host  society"  (Condon  &  Yousef,  1975, 
p. 254).  In  many  ways,  a  language  "directs  much  of  what  is 
at  the  heart  of  a  culture"  (Condon  &  Yousef,  1975,  p. 
254).  If  language  influences  thought,  as  hypothesized  by 
Whorf  (as  cited  in  Condon  &  Yousef,  1975),  then  it  is 
crucial  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  host  culture's 
language.  Language  competence  is,  therefore,  needed  for  a 
person's  adjustment  and  interaction  with  people  in  the  new 
society. 

Psychological  maladjustment  has  been  attributed  to  the 
extent  of  discrimination  against  the  ethnic  individual  by 
the  new  culture.  Such  discrimination  may  include  being 
unfriendly  to  that  individual  or  denying  him  or  her  certain 
jobs,  housing,  and  locations  (Coelho  &  Ahmed,  1978).  In 
some  instances,  the  new  society  does  not  discriminate 
against  the  person  but  the  individual  may  perceive  himself 
or  herself  as  being  discriminated  against.  A  common  cause 
of  frustration  and  disappointment  is  attributed  to  "status 
shock,"  whereby  the  host  culture  fails  to  acknowledge  the 
previous  status  of  ethnic  individuals.     Students  from  India 
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who  occupy  a  high  social  position  in  their  own  country, 
for  example,  now  find  themselves  identified  with  the 
multitude  of  Indian  students  in  US/American  schools  (Coelho 
&  Ahmed,  1980).  "Status  shock"  occurs  when  their  higher 
status  is  completely  unrecognized  by  the  US/American 
culture.  The  foreign  individual  may  feel  discriminated 
against  and  such  discrimination,  whether  real  or  imagined, 
may  hinder  the  level  of  that  individual 's  adjustment  into 
US/American  society. 

In  conclusion,  many  factors  promote  or  hinder 
adjustment  to  a  new  culture.  These  include  culture 
contrast,  length  of  time  that  an  individual  remains  in  the 
new  culture,  age,  gender,  self-concept,  attitude, 
marginality,  field  dependence  or  field  independence, 
overacculturation  or  underacculturation ,  language 
acquisition,  and  discrimination.  Whether  an  immigrant  or  a 
foreign  visitor,  an  individual  will  experience  a  certain 
degree  of  mental  stress  which  may  or  may  not  be  detrimental 
to  his  or  her  acculturation. 

Cross-Cultural  Counseling 

Foreign  individuals  studying  in  a  new  culture 
encounter  a  certain  degree  of  stress  and  conflict  (LeVine  & 
Padilla,     1980;     Sue  &  Sue,   1972).  At  times,  these  students 
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may  experience  so  many  difficulties  that  they  are  unable  to 
function  in  the  new  society.  Such  individuals,  whose 
adjustment  is  not  optimal,  can  be  helped  through  the  use  of 
psychotherapy         (McDavis,  1981;  Tolbert,  1982). 

Psychotherapy  involves  helping  individuals  resolve  the 
difficulties  they  are  experiencing.  Therapists  today  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  problems  encountered  by  foreigners 
as  they  enter  US/American  society.  Such  problems  encompass 
the  anxiety,  stress,  depression,  loneliness,  and 
discrimination  felt  upon  arrival  to  the  new  culture  (Oberg, 
1960).  The  therapist's  role  is  to  help  the  individuals 
resolve  the  conflicts  they  are  experiencing  within 
themselves  (LeVine  &  Padilla,  1980).  A  counselor's  cultural 
sensitivity  is  an  ethical  imperative.  Acquiring  knowledge 
of  the  differences  and  similarities  among  ethnic 
individuals  is  needed  for  effective  counseling.  The 
therapist  must  also  be  trained  to  deal  with  members  of 
groups  whose  values,  attitudes,  and  general  lifestyles 
differ.  Four  main  tasks  are  recognized  as  important  to  the 
therapist  before  effective  therapy  is  to  occur.  These 
include  attitude  awareness  toward  the  ethnic  client, 
knowledge  of  the  ethnic  client's  characteristics,  his  or 
her  value  orientations,  and  choosing  proper  cross-cultural 
counseling  techniques  (McDavis,  1981). 
Attitude  Awareness 

An  attitude  is  a  "favorable  or  unfavorable  thought  or 
feeling  toward  a  person  not  based  on  actual  experience" 
(McDavis,     1981,     p. 2).       it     is  critically  important  that 
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counselors  be  aware  of  their  attitude  toward  people  who  are 
racially,  ethnically,  or  culturally  different  from 
themselves.  They  must  be  conscious  of  their  own  biases,  as 
negative  stereotypes  are  an  obstruction  to  effective 
counseling.  If  clients  sense  that  their  counselor  has 
negative  attitudes  or  preconceived  biases  toward  them, 
their  rapport  with  the  therapist  will  be  hampered  and  the 
counseling  process  will  not  be  successful.  Uncovering 
negative  attitudes  toward  people  who  are  different  and 
changing  those  attitudes  require  time,  effort,  and  a  true 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  (McDavis,  1981). 
This  must  be  undertaken  in  order  for  therapists  to 
effectively  counsel  their  clients,  thus  giving  them  their 
unbiased  help  and  support. 
Characteristics  of  Clients 

Counselors  need  to  understand  the  differences  and 
similarities  between  cross-cultural  individuals  for 
effective  counseling.  Pluralistic  counseling  is  an 
effective  approach  that  "recognizes  the  client's  culturally 
based  beliefs,  values,  &  behaviors  and  ...  is  concerned 
with  the  client's  adaptation  to  his  or  her  particular 
milieu"  (LeVine  &  Padilla,  1980,  p. 3).  Tolbert  (1982) 
recommends  five  practical  steps  in  implementing  pluralistic 
counseling.  The  first  step  is  to  be  aware  that  the  ethnic 
group  exists.  The  counselor  needs  to  understand  how  the 
ethnic  group  exists  in  its  own  world.  He  accomplishes  this 
by  learning  about  the  group's  experiences,     struggles,  and 
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hardships.  By  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  the  special 
group,  the  counselor  gains  a  better  understanding  of  the 
group's  values,  lifestyles,  concerns,  and  choices. 

The  second  point  for  the  counselor  is  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
ethnic  group.  In  other  words,  a  counselor  needs  to  learn 
something  about  the  group  such  as  its  geographic  location, 
current  socioeconomic  status,  values,  beliefs,  and  customs. 
Having  done  so,  the  counselor  must  perceive  the  foreign 
student  not  only  as  a  member  of  a  special  ethnic  group,  but 
also  as  a  unique  individual  within  that  group.  This  is 
third  step  in  Tolbert 's  recommendations  for  effective 
counseling.  The  therapist  must  realize  that  the  individual 
has  his  or  her  own  characteristics  which  include 
personality,  cognitive  style,  vocational  aspirations  and 
goals,  and  personal  lifestyle.  These  unique  traits  play  a 
role  in  the  counseling  process.  Cognitive  style,  for 
example,  is  one  important  factor  in  productive  counseling. 
A  field-dependent  individual  prefers  counselors  with  whom  a 
close,  personal  relationship  can  be  established.  The 
counselor  is  seen  as  a  friend  who  is  accessible  in  time  of 
need.  A  field-independent  individual,  however,  prefers  a 
counselor  who  assumes  the  role  of  consultant  or  advisor 
(Ramirez,  Castaneda,  &  Herold,  1974).  Here,  a  professional 
rather  than  personal  relationship  is  formed  by  the  field- 
independent  individual.  it  is,  therefore,  beneficial  for 
therapists  to  be  aware  of  their  clients'  preferred 
cognitive  style  as  well  as  other  personality  traits.  This 
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aids  counselors  in  selecting  and  using  appropriate 
techniques  during  the  counseling  session,  making  the 
session  more  beneficial  for  the  client. 

Tolbert's  fourth  step  of  effective  counseling  is 
learning  the  ethnic  individual's  particular  needs.  This 
enables  the  counselor  to  help  the  client  reach  his  or  her 
goals.  Finally,  the  fifth  step  deals  with  the  counselor's 
awareness  of  the  ethnic  individual 's  attitude  and  reaction 
toward  the  counseling  services.  The  counselor  must  be 
perceptive  as  to  whether  his  or  her  client  is  developing  a 
positive  or  negative  attitude  toward  the  therapy  sessions 
and  must  try  to  prevent  any  negative  feelings  from 
developing.  By  providing  an  orientation  to  therapy,  such 
as  explaining  to  the  client  what  counseling  is  all  about 
and  including  the  roles  of  both  the  individual  and 
counselor,  the  therapist  eases  the  client's  apprehension 
and  confusion  and  minimizes  stress  during  the  counseling 
sessions.  It  is  also  important  to  make  the  client  aware  of 
how  the  counselor  can  be  helpful  to  him  or  her,  thus 
preventing  misunderstanding.  Communication  and  good 
rapport  between  client  and  counselor  is,  therefore, 
essential  for  effective  counseling  (McDavis,  1981). 

As  discussed  above,  the  counseling  sessions  must  be 
made  a  positive  experience  for  both  the  client  and 
therapist.  To  maximize  the  benefits,  the  counselor  must  be 
aware  of  the  specific  ethnic  group's  existence,  its 
traditions     and  values,     the  individual's  uniqueness  within 
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the    group,     and    his  or  her  particular  needs     as     well  as 

attitude  toward  counseling  sessions. 

Value  Orientations 

Value  orientations  are  defined  as 

cultural  principles  and  beliefs  which  humans 
have  determined  in  attempting  to  give  order  and 
direction  toward  life's  problems  and  evaluating 
the  solutions  involving  the  self,  family, 
society,  human  nature,  nature,  and  the 
supernatural.     (Hallman  &  Campbell,   1983,  p.  6) 

Values  and  beliefs  play  an  important  role  in  cross-cultural 
counseling.  Counselors  must  be  knowledgeable  of  the  ethnic 
client's  basic  value  orientation  in  order  to  structure  the 
counseling  sessions  and  adapt  them  to  fit  the  client's 
value  orientation.  Value  orientations  are  determined  by 
examining  the  way  people  from  various  cultural  groups 
approach  and  solve  common  human  and  universal  problems. 
The  five  questions  commonly  deliberated  by  all  human  groups 
are  stated  below: 


(1)  What  is  the  character  of  innate  human  nature? 

(2)  What  is  the  relation  of  man  to  nature? 

(3)  What     is  the  temporal  focus  of  human  life? 

(4)  What  is  the  modality  of  human  activity? 

(5)  What  is  the  modality  of  man's  relationship 
to  other  men? 

(Kluckhohn  &  Strodtbeck,   1961,  p.  11) 


These  questions  explore  a  group's  ideals  toward  relational 
style,  perception  of  people's  influence  on  environmental 
and  natural  circumstances,  beliefs  about  human  nature, 
perception  of  time,  and  nature  of  activities  through  which 
people     judge     others  as  well  as     themselves.       These  five 
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major  value  orientation  domains  were  identified  by 
Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  (1961)  in  their  studies  of  Anglos 
and  Hispanics. 

Relational  style  is  the  way  people  relate  to  one 
another.  The  postulated  range  of  variation  for  this 
dimension  is  threefold:  individualism,  lineality,  and 
col laterality .  Some  cultural  groups  believe  the  best 
relationship  to  be  where  the  individual  is  responsible  for 
his  or  her  own  actions,  behaviors,  and  decisions.  Each 
person  acts,  chooses,  and  takes  responsibility  for  himself 
or  herself.  The  individual  is  perceived  as  a  free  being, 
making  responsible  decisions  with  freedom  of  choice. 
Americans  are  the  main  proponents  of  such  an 
individualistic  orientation  to  relational  style.  Other 
ethnic  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  may  believe  in  a 
hierarchical  or  lineal  relationship  style  in  which 
authority  figures,  such  as  the  father  in  a  family,  takes 
responsibility  and  makes  decisions  concerning  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Yet  others  believe  in  col laterality ,  where 
individual  goals  are  subordinated  for  group  goals  and  an 
egalitarian  social  system  is  promoted  and  social  equality 
is  advocated  for  all.  Cultural  differences  between 
Hispanic  and  Anglo-American  high  school  students  reveal 
that  Hispanic  students  prefer  relationships  in  which 
authority  figures  are  in  control,  whereas  their  Anglo- 
American  counterparts  choose  to  take  responsibility  for 
themselves   (Kluckhohn  &  Strodtbeck,  1961). 
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When  counseling  a  Hispanic,  the  counselor  must  respect 
the  student's  preference  of  lineal  relations.  This  is  done 
by  the  counselor  assuming  responsibility  and  taking  charge 
of  the  therapy.  Awareness  of  the  client's  preference  for 
lineality  prompts  the  counselor  to  enlist  the  client's 
family,  the  most  significant  lineal  system,  in  the 
counseling  process. 

Person-nature  orientation  deals  with  the  way  a  person 
perceives  himself  or  herself  in  relation  to  environmental 
conditions  and  the  control  he  or  she  possesses  over  these 
conditions.  Subjugation  to  nature,  mastery  over  nature, 
and  harmony  with  nature  are  the  variations  of  this 
orientation.  Some  cultural  groups  view  themselves  as 
having  little  control  over  their  environmental  conditions. 
Other  cultural  groups  feel  they  are  in  control  and  have  the 
power  and  capability  to  change  conditions  in  the 
environment  in  their  favor.  Yet  other  ethnic  groups,  such 
as  the  Japanese  and  Navaho  Indian  societies,  are  human- 
with-nature  oriented  in  that  they  feel  an  intimate 
relationship  exists  between  man  and  nature  and  no  real 
separation  is  found  between  the  two  ( Santisteban,  1980). 
Hispanic  students  have  been  found  to  believe  they  are 
subjugated  to  environmental  circumstances.  They  also 
perceive  themselves  as  being  unable  to  modify  these 
conditions  (Kluckhohn  &  Strodtbeck,  1961).  Maladjustments 
occur  more  frequently  with  such  attitudes.  Americans,  on 
the    other  hand,     believe  they  can  overcome  any  undesirable 
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circumstances.  This  attitude  prompts  individual  to  try  to 
change  his  or  her  undesirable  conditions.  Such  initiative 
to  improve  one's  life  conditions  gives  the  person  a  sense 
of  mastery  (Kluckhohn  &  Strodtbeck,  1961). 

It  is  imperative  for  the  therapist  to  be  aware  of  the 
individual's  orientation  toward  nature.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  therapist  can  help  the  maladjusted  individual  deal  with 
environmental  problems,  which  may  include  parents,  peers, 
teachers,  and  siblings.  The  counselor  must  take 
responsibility  and  provide  direct  assistance  to  the 
maladjusted  client. 

Human-nature  orientation  refers  to  how  society 
perceives  innate  human  qualities.  Cultural  differences 
occur  with  this  human-nature  orientation.  Innate  human 
qualities  are  perceived  as  either  "good,"  "neutral,"  or 
"evil."  Society  perceives  a  person  possessing  "good"  human 
qualities  as  someone  who  is  thoughtful  and  kind  with  no 
malicious  intent  but  subject  to  corruption.  An  "evil" 
person  is  perceived  as  basically  selfish  and  malicious.  A 
"neutral"  person  is  perceived  as  neither  "good"  nor  "evil" 
but  subject  to  influence  by  others.  Research  has  shown 
differences  between  US/Americans  and  Hispanics  with  respect 
to  human-nature  values.  Americans  perceive  human  beings  as 
basically  evil  and  selfish  yet  tend  to  endorse  idealized 
humanistic  values.  The  Hispanics,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  low  endorsement  of  these  idealized  humanistic  values  and 
a     greater     personal     concern.     They  view  human     beings  as 
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basically  good  but  corruptible  (Szapocznik,  Scopetta, 
Aranalde,   &  Kurtines,  1978). 

The  counselor  must  be  aware  of  the  human-nature  value 
differences  existing  between  cultures.  Acknowledgement  of 
these  differences  would  aid  the  therapist  in  designing  an 
appropriate  program  for  counseling. 

Time  orientation  refers  to  the  aspect  of  time — the 
present,  the  future,  or  the  past — that  is  considered 
important  to  a  cultural  group  when  making  decisions. 
Differences  in  time  perceptions  are  evident  between  the 
Hispanic  population  and  the  American  population.  Hispanic 
people  are  "  present  time  oriented,  unduly  emphasizing 
immediate  gratification,  and  displaying  underdeveloped 
skills  in  future  planning"  (Padilla  &  Ruiz,  1977,  p. 403). 
They  behave  and  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  current 
conditions,  circumstances,  or  events.  Thus,  they  are  more 
comfortable  making  decisions  for  the  present.  Americans, 
however,  are  more  willing  than  Hispanics  to  base  their 
present  behavior  on  future  rewards.  Their  actions  and 
decisions  are  determined  by  plans  for  their  future.  Other 
ethnic  groups,  as  seen  in  the  Chinese  society,  are  found  to 
be  past-oriented  wherein  tradition  is  of  central  importance 
(Santisteban,1980) . 

Understanding  time  orientation  is  vital  to  the  work  of 
a  good  counselor.  The  therapist  must  adapt  his  or  her  time 
orientation  to  that  of  the  student  being  counseled  for 
proper  rapport  and  progress.  For  instance,  the  therapist 
must     be  present-time  oriented  when     counseling  Hispanics. 
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Helping  them  arrive  at  immediate  solutions  to  their  current 
crises  leads  to  effectiveness  in  counseling.  Ideas  of 
future  planning  must  not  be  imposed  on  them  as  Hispanics 
may  not  be  interested  in  growth  and  future  change  but 
rather  in  present  accomplishments  only  (Padilla  &  Ruiz, 
1977) . 

Cultural  differences  occur  in  the  activity  orientation 
wherein  people  judge  others  as  well  as  themselves.  This 
orientation  consists  of  doing,  being,  and  being-in- 
becoming.  Hispanics  tend  to  judge  themselves  and  those 
around  them  by  what  they  are  doing.  The  emphasis  is  on 
achievement  and  performance  of  certain  activities  such  as 
studying,  working,  organizing,  acting,  weaving,  or 
reacting.  A  large  portion  of  a  person's  worth  depends  on 
what  he  or  she  is  doing  in  comparison  to  what  is  considered 
valuable  in  the  Hispanic  society.  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  judge  themselves  and  others  according  to  who  they  are 
rather  than  what  they  do.  Other  ethnic  groups  judge 
individuals  on  the  "being-in-becoming"  orientation,  whereby 
who  the  person  "is"  is  as  important  as  well  as  his 
potential  for  development  (Kluckhohn  &  Strodtbeck,  1961). 

In  summary,  five  major  value  orientation  domains  have 
been  identified  as  existing  in  all  cultures:  (a) 
relational  style,  (b)  person-nature  orientation,  (c)  human- 
nature  orientation,  (d)  perception  of  time,  and  (e) 
activity  orientation.  Variations  in  each  of  these  domains 
exist      in     all     cultures.         Value     orientations  explain 
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important  aspects  of  a  cultural  group's  functioning.  They 
must  be  seen  as  "cultural  traits  embedded  in  the  cultural 
history  of  people,  rather  than  as  handicaps  or  inferior 
aspects  of  thought  and  behavior"  (Wurzel,  1981,  p. 67). 
Values  in  and  of  themselves  are  neither  good  nor  bad. 
Differences  in  these  dimensions  should  affect  the  structure 
of  the  counseling  session.  Counselors  need  to  know  the 
value  orientations  of  the  ethnic  client  in  order  to  adapt 
the  counseling  session  and  structure  it  to  the  client's 
preference.  Range  variations  to  these  five  value 
orientations  are  given     in  Table  3. 


Table  3 

The  Five  Value  Orientations  and  the  Range  of 
Variations  Postulated  for  Each 


Orientation 

Postulated  Range  of  Variations 

Human-Nature 

Evil 

Neutral 

Good 

Person-Nature 

Subjugation 
to  nature 

Harmony 
with  nature 

Mastery 
over  nature 

Time 

Past 

Present 

Future 

Activity 

Being 

being- 
in-becoming 

Doing 

Relational 

Lineality 

Collaterality 

Individualism 

Note.  From  Variations  in  Value  Orientations.  by  R.F. 
Kluckhohn  and  F.L.  Strodtbeck,  1961,  p. 12.  Reprinted  by 
permission . 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


This  chapter  will  present  the  procedures  and 
methodologies  employed  in  this  research.  Information  is 
provided  on  instrumentation,  selection  of  subjects,  design, 
data  collection,  and  statistical  analysis  pertinent  to  the 
research  hypotheses. 


Instrumentation 


Two  instruments,  The  Bicultural  Involvement 
Questionnaire  and  The  Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire 
were  used  to  ascertain  adjustment  with  respect  to  both 
behavioral  and  value  adaptation.  The  first  assesses 
behavioral  bicultural  adaptation  while  the  latter  assesses 
value  orientations  and  the  degree  of  value  acculturation. 
The  process  of  acculturation  involves  two  distinct 
dimensions:  behavioral        acculturation        and  value 

acculturation.  Testing  both  dimensions  is  needed  in  order 
to  identify  those  individuals  who  appear  behaviorally 
adjusted  while  internally  maintaining  strong  values 
pertinent  to  their  previous  culture.  Behavioral 
acculturation       involves       adopting     the     more     overt  and 
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observable  aspects  of  the  new  culture  such  as  its  customs, 
beliefs,  language,  habits,  and  lifestyle.  Value 
acculturation  is  less  overt  and  deals  with  the 
internalization  of  the  new  culture's  basic  value 
orientations  (Szapocznik,  Scopetta,  &  Kurtines,  1978). 
Both  behavior  and  values  determine  the  cross-cultural 
individual's  level  of  acculturation  in  the  new  society. 

Description  of  The  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire 

The  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire,  developed  by 
Szapocznik,  Kurtines,  and  Fernandez  in  1980,  assesses  a 
person's  behavioral  bicultural  adaptation.  The 
questionnaire  is  a  Likert-type  scale  consisting  of  33  items 
based  on  the  individual 's  perceptions  of  his  or  her 
behavior.  This  self-report  behavioral  instrument  measures 
the  degree  to  which  an  individual  feels  comfortable  in  the 
US/American  culture  as  well  as  his  or  her  own  culture.  The 
adjustment  process  of  an  individual  takes  place  along  two 
independent  dimensions:  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement.  These  two  dimensions  are  derived  from  the 
Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire. 

One  dimension,  biculturalism,  assesses  a  person's 
monoculturalism  in  either  the  Hispanic  or  American 
direction.  A  person  having  a  low  biculturalism  score  tends 
to  accept  the  American  way  of  life  and  relinquish  the 
characteristics  of  the  culture  of  origin.  A  high 
biculturalism  score  indicates  an  individual  who  is 
retaining     the     attributes  of  the     Hispanic     culture.  The 
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second  dimension,  cultural  involvement,  measures  the  degree 
of  involvement  in  the  US/American  culture.  A  high  score 
indicates  a  greater  degree  of  cultural  involvement  and  a 
low  score  indicates  a  lack  of  involvement  or  cultural 
marginality.  Both  dimension,  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement,  appear  to  be  important  determinants  of  a 
foreign  individual 's  level  of  adjustment  in  the  US/American 
culture.  A  foreign  student's  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement  score  is  thus  obtained  by  utilizing  the 
Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  which  measures  these 
two  independent  variables. 

Val idity .  Criterion-related  validity  was  ascertained 
by  studying  the  relationship  between  teacher  rating  and 
biculturalism  as  well  as  cultural  involvement  scale  scores 
(Szapocznik,  Kurtines,  &  Fernandez,  1980).  Teacher  rating 
involved  the  educators'  opinions  concerning  their  students' 
level  of  biculturation.  In  sample  one,  with  Cuban-American 
youths,  biculturalism  scores  were  correlated  with  teacher 
ratings.  The  relationship  was  significant,  being  r  =  0.42, 
p  <  .001,  n  =  53.  In  addition,  the  correlation  of  the 
Cultural  involvement  scale  scores  and  teacher  ratings  of 
these  Cuban-Americans  was  significant,  r  =  0.22,  p  <  .05,  n 
=53.  In  sample  two,  however,  with  non-Cuban  Hispanics 
Americans,  the  relationship  was  not  found  to  be 
significant.  The  relationship  between  teacher  rating  and 
biculturalism  was  r  =  -  0.12,  n  =  31,  and  teacher  rating 
and  cultural  involvement  correlation  was  r  =  0.12,  n  =  31 
(Szapocznik,   Kurtines,   &  Fernandez,  1980). 
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Reliability.  Split-half  reliability  and  test-retest 
Reliability  procedures  were  used  to  establish  reliability 
of  the  scale.  Internal  consistency  coefficients  were 
calculated  for  the  Cuban-Americans  (sample  one)  and  non- 
Cuban  Hispanic-Americans  (sample  two).  The  reliabilities 
for  the  Cubanism,  Americanism,  biculturalism,  and  cultural 
involvement  scales  were  0.93,  0.89,  0.94,  and  0.79 
respectively.  Test-retest  reliability  was  also  obtained 
for  both  Cuban-Americans  and  non-Cuban  Hispanic  Americans 
(sample  four)  over  a  six-week  interval.  The  reliabilities 
were  O.50,  p  <  .05;  0.54,  p  <  .01;  0.79,  p  <  .001;  and 
0.14,  ns.  for  the  Cubanism,  Americanism,  biculturalism  and 
cultural  involvement  scales,  respectively  (Szapocznik, 
Kurtines,   &  Fernandez,  1980). 


Description  of  the  Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire 

The  Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire,  developed 
by  Szapocznik,  Scopetta,  Kurtines,  and  Arnalde  in  1978, 
assesses  a  person's  value  orientation  and  degree  of  value 
acculturation.  This  scale  is  based  on  Kluckhohn  and 
Strodtbeck's  (1961)  theory  of  value  orientations.  The 
questionnaire  consists  of  22  problem  situations  which 
measure  five  basic  dimensions  of  human  concerns  that  have 
been  identified  as  existing  in  all  cultures.  These  include 
relational  style,  person-nature  relationship,  beliefs  about 
human  nature,  a  time  orientation,  and  an  activity 
orientation.       These     dimensions     "must  be     solved     by  all 
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cultures"  (Szapocznik,  Scopetta,  Kurtines,  &  Aranalde, 
1978,  p.  117).  In  the  questionnaire,  each  of  the  problem 
situations,  such  as  abortion  or  drug  abuse,  is  followed  by 
three  statements  that  present  three  alternative  solutions 
to  the  problem.  A  given  culture's  choice  of  solutions 
constitutes  its  preferred  value  orientation  (Kluckhohn  & 
Strodtbeck,  1961).  The  following  depicts  an  example  of  a 
relational  style  value  item  in  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck 's 
(1961)  Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire: 


What  should  a  family  do  if  it  discovers  that  one 
of  its  members  uses  drugs? 

1-  The  head  of  the  family  should  take  charge  of 
the  situation.  If  this  does  not  resolve  the 
problem  then  it's  best  for  the  drug  user  to  go 
to  a  doctor  or  psychiatrist. 

2-  The  members  of  the  family  should  discuss  the 
reason  drugs  are  used  and  in  this  way  together 
arrive  at  a  solution. 

3-  The  family  should  consider  that  the  use  of 
drugs  is  a  personal  issue,  and  that  each 
individual  should  lead  an  independent  life 
without  the  interference  of  others. 

Which  of  these  three  alternatives  do  you  think 
is  best?   (Write  the  No.)  


Which  do  you  think  is  worst?   (Write  the  No. ) 


Which  of  these  alternatives  represents  best  the 
Hispanic  viewpoint?  (Write  the  No.)   (p. 12) 

Validity.  Construct  validity  was  ascertained  by 
testing  three  hypotheses:  There  is  no  statistically 
significant  relationship  between  scores  on  the  scale  and 
the  length  of  time  a  person  was  exposed  to  the  new  culture 
(hypothesis     one);     there  is  no     statistically  significant 


relationship  between  scores  on  the  scale  and  the  person's 
age  (hypothesis  two);  and  there  is  no  statistically 
significant  relationship  between  scores  on  the  scale  and 
the  person's  gender  (hypothesis  three).  A  significant 
correlation  in  hypothesis  one  of  0.31  (p  <  .0005,  n  =  22) 
for  males,  and  0.38  (p  <  .0005,  n  =  47)  for  females  shows 
that  individual  acculturation  progresses  as  a  function  of 
the  length  of  time  a  person  is  exposed  to  the  new  culture. 
For  hypothesis  two,  an  F  ratio  of  8.32  (p  <  .01)  reveals 
that  younger  members  of  the  family  acculturate  more  rapidly 
than  older  family  members.  Regarding  gender,  both  males 
and  females  did  not  differ  significantly  in  their  rates  of 
acculturation.  Holding  age  constant,  the  F  ratio  fails  to 
reach  significance,  F  (2,320)  =  2.46  (p  <  .11)  (Szapocznik, 
Scopetta,  Kurtines,  &  Aranalde,  1978b). 

Reliability.  Three  techniques  were  employed  in 
establishing  reliability  of  the  value  scale:  internal 
consistency,  parallel  language  forms,  and  test-retest 
reliability.  An  estimate  of  the  internal  consistency  was 
calculated  for  Cuban-Americans  (sample  three)  and 
Americans  (sample  four).  The  coefficient  alpha  was  0.77,  n 
=  119.  With  regard  to  parallel  language  forms,  the 
correlation  between  the  Spanish  and  English  forms  was  0.46, 
p  <  .007,  n  =  29.  The  test-retest  correlation  for  the 
value  acculturation  scale  was  0.86,  p  <  .001,  n  =  30. 
These  suggest  that  the  test  is  fairly  reliable  (Szapocznik, 
Scopetta,  Kurtines,   &  Aranalde,  1978). 
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Collection  of  the  Data 

Data  were  collected  in  the  following  manner.  The 
researcher  obtained  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  more 
than  100  Hispanic  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Florida  from  the  following  sources:  The  International 
Student  Center,  The  English  Language  Institute,  The  Cuban- 
American  Student  Association.  In  selecting  the  subjects, 
an  effort  was  made  to  consider  the  following  criteria:  (a) 
foreign  students  with  short  length  of  stay  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  those  with  stay  of  long  duration,  (b) 
foreign  students  who  were  both  graduates  and  undergraduates 
to  allow  for  variability  of  age  groups,  and  (c)  balance  in 
the  number  of  males  and  females. 

A  telephone  call  followed  by  personal  contact  was  made 
to  each  student  soliciting  his  or  her  aid  in  the  study.  if 
the  student  consented  to  participate,  the  researcher 
explained  the  intent  of  the  study  and  requested  him  or  her 
to  answer  the  questions  as  honestly  as  possible.  The 
student  was  assured  all  answers  would  be  anonymous.  The 
researcher  read  the  instructions  accompanying  the  tests  to 
insure  that  each  student  understood  the  correct  procedure 
for  responding  and  answering  each  question.  Both 
questionnaires  were  administered  and  collected  solely  by 
the  researcher.  This  insured  uniformity  and  clarity  and 
avoided  any  ambiguity. 
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Both  tests,  The  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire 
and  The  Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire  were 
administered  to  the  students.  With  regard  to  the  Cross- 
Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire,  the  word  "Cuban"  was 
replaced  by  the  word  "Hispanic."  Since  the  author,  Jose 
Szapocznik  et  al.  (1978b),  gathered  all  his  data  from 
Cubans  and  Cuban-Americans,  he  wrote  the  word  "Cuban"  in 
his  questionnaire.  That  was  appropriate  since  his  entire 
sample  consisted  of  Cubans.  This  research,  on  the  other 
hand,  encompassed  Hispanic  students  from  many  areas 
including  Cuba,  Colombia,  Puerto  Rico,  Honduras,  Ecuador, 
Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Peru, 
Nicaragua,     Costa  Rica,     and  Uruguay.  Changing  the  word 

"Cuban"  to  "Hispanic"  does  not  alter  the  effectiveness  of 
the  questionnaire,  as  Hispanic  societies  have  been  shown  to 
possess  similar  value  orientations.  (Furthermore,  the 
purpose  of  this  research  was  to  investigate  the  adjustment 
of  Hispanic  students  into  Western  society. )  Differences 
may  exist  among  individual  Hispanic  societies,  such  as 
Colombians,  Puerto  Ricans,  or  Cubans,  but  these  societies 
as  a  whole  are  similar  when  compared  to  US/American 
society.     This  was  previously  addressed  in  Chapter  Two. 

A  biographical  information  sheet  was  also  attached 
to  the  instruments  asking  the  students  to  answer  questions 
about  the  seven  variables  believed  to  be  significant 
predictors  of  their  level  of  adjustment.  The  variables 
under  investigation  included  age,  length  of  time  spent  in 
the      United       States,         gender,       socioeconomic  status, 
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nationality    of  the  individual's  friends,     nationality  of 

people    with    whom  the  individual  resides,     and     intent  of 

permanent  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Statistical  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  the  data  was  conducted  in  the 
following  manner.  Hypotheses  1  through  8  assessed  the 
individual's  behavioral  acculturation.  Hypothesis  9 
determined  whether  a  significant  correlation  existed 
between  the  two  dimensions  of  behavioral  acculturation. 
Hypotheses  10  through  16  tested  the  individual 's  value 
acculturation . 

Hypothesis  1,  which  reads  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  significant  relationship  between  all  seven 
independent  variables  and  the  dependent  variable  of 
behavioral  acculturation,  was  tested  using  a  multiple 
regression  analysis  at  a  .05  alpha  level.  If  overall 
significant  differences  were  obtained,  partial  correlation 
coefficients  were  calculated  in  order  to  show  which  of  the 
independent  variables  had  the  most  influence  on  the 
dependent  variable. 

Hypotheses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  which  read  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
each  of  the  seven  independent  variables  and  the  dependent 
variable,  were  tested  by  calculating  partial  correlation 
coefficients     on  each  of  the  seven     independent  variables. 
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Hypothesis  9,  which  deals  with  the  correlation  of  one 
dependent  variable  to  another,  was  tested  by  utilizing  the 
Pearson-product-moment  correlation  coefficient.  These 
correlations  were  tested  for  statistical  significance  at 
the  0.05  level. 

Hypotheses  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  which  read 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  all  seven  independent  variables  and  the  dependent 
variable  of  value  acculturation  were  tested  using  the  Chi- 
square  test  of  independence  since  it  is  employed  for 
testing  categories  of  data.  The  statistical  results  were 
tested  for  significance  at  the  0.05  level. 

Limitations 

The  following  limitations  of  this  research  study  were 
recognized : 

1.  The  self-report  instrument,  in  the  Bicultural 
Involvement  Questionnaire,  was  an  inherent  limitation. 
This  instrument  is  based  on  the  person's  perceptions  of  his 
or  her  own  behavior.  The  individual  may  have  misinterpreted 
the  meaning  of  some  statements  or  distorted  the  responses 
for  an  "approved"  response.  The  latter  was  minimized  by 
assuring  the  student  complete  anonymity. 

2.  The  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  used  a  Likert 
scale.  The  researcher  believed  that  this  five-point  rating 
scale  might  have  led  a  person  to  generally  circle  the 
middle     choice  for  socially  acceptable  reasons.       A  student 
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uncertain  of  his  or  her  answer  may  have  "bubbled  in"  the 
third  answer  due  to  its  neutrality  and/or  safeness.  A 
scale  that  consisted  of  six  choices  would  have  been  a 
preferred  mode  because  it  would  have  forced  the  student  to 
make  a  choice,  either  a  pro  or  a  con,  rather  than  "hide" 
behind  a  neutral  answer. 

3.  A  cause-effect  relationship  can  never  be  stated. 
However,  one  comes  close  to  making  causal  inferences  when 
one  sees  that  an  independent  variable  is  a  significant 
predictor  of  the  dependent  variable. 

Assumptions 

This      study      was    designed      using      the  following 
assumptions : 

1.  Validity  and  reliability  of  the  questionnaires  were 
based  on  from  Hispanic  subjects  and  were  appropriate  for 
the  research  at  hand. 

2.  Student  responses  to  the  statements  of  the 
questionnaires  accurately  reflected  their  opinions  and 
beliefs,  especially  since  the  students  were  assured 
anonymity . 

3.  Students  had  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  English 
language  and  were  able  to  answer  the  questions  on  both 
questionnaires  in  this  research  study. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

In  this  chapter,  the  findings  and  analysis  of  the 
data  will  be  presented  and  interpretations  of  the 
hypotheses  tested  will  be  discussed. 

Presentation  and  Interpretation  of  Data 

This  study  was  an  investigation  of  the  Hispanic 
students'  adjustment  into  US/American  society.  A  sample 
of  Hispanic  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida 
during  the  academic  year  1985-1986  was  chosen  for  the 
research  at  hand.  This  study  explored  the  degree  to  which 
certain  variables  including  age,  gender,  socioeconomic 
status,  length  of  stay  in  the  United  States,  nationality  of 
the  people  with  whom  foreign  students  associate  as  well  as 
the  nationality  of  the  people  with  whom  they  reside,  and 
intent  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States,  affect 
the  rate  at  which  Hispanic  students  adjust  in  the  new 
environment . 

The  two  data  collection  instruments  used  in  the  study 
were  the  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  and  the 
Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire,     developed  by  Jose 
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Szapocznik  (see  Appendix  A).  Validity  and  reliability  were 
established     for    each    of     the  scales. 

The  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  assesses  the 
foreign  student's  behavioral  bicultural  adaptation  which 
involves  "the  gradual  adoption  by  the  individual  of  the 
more  overt  and  observable  aspects  of  the  host  culture, 
including  the  host  culture's  language,  customs,  habits,  and 
lifestyle"  (Szapocznik,  Scopetta,  &  King,  1978,  p. 115). 
Both  the  biculturalism  dimension  and  the  cultural 
involvement  dimension  derived  from  the  Bicultural 
Involvement  Questionnaire  appear  to  be  important 
determinants  of  an  individual 's  level  of  adjustment  into 
the  US/American  culture.  With  regard  to  the  biculturalism 
dimension,  an  individual  having  scored  less  than  50  tends 
to  accept  the  American  way  of  life,  thus  relinquishing  the 
characteristics  of  the  Hispanic  culture.  A  score  higher 
than  50  on  this  dimension  indicates  an  individual  who 
retains  the  characteristics  of  the  Hispanic  culture.  The 
biculturalism  dimension,  therefore,  assesses  an 
individual 's  monocul turalism  in  either  the  American  or 
Hispanic  direction.  Along  the  cultural  involvement 
dimension,  a  low  score  represents  cultural  marginality,  or 
a  lack  of  involvement  in  the  US/American  culture.  A  high 
score,  however,  represents  a  greater  degree  of  cultural 
involvement     in  the  US/American     culture.  The  cultural 

involvement  dimension,  thus,  measures  the  degree  of  the 
individual's  involvement  in  the  American  direction. 
Biculturalism    and  degree  of  cultural  involvement     of  each 
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foreign  student  were,  therefore,  determined  by  utilizing 
the  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  as  a  means  of 
assessing  the  foreign  student's  level  of  adjustment  in  the 
new  culture. 

The  Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire  assesses  the 
foreign  student's  value  orientation  and  degree  of  value 
acculturation  along  five  basic  dimensions.  These  include 
relational  style,  person-nature  relationship,  beliefs  about 
human  nature,  time  orientation,  and  activity  orientation 
(Kluckhohn  &  Strodtbeck,  1961).  By  administering  the 
Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire,  the  researcher  could 
determine  the  value  orientations  of  foreign  students  with 
respect  to  the  five  value  dimensions,  whether  these 
orientations  were  traditional  Hispanic  or  American.  The 
questionnaire  also  revealed  those  students  who  had 
relinquished  some  of  their  Hispanic  values  and  internalized 
American  value  orientations  along  these  five  dimensions. 
The  individual 's  value  orientation  and  degree  of  value 
acculturation  were,  therefore,  determined  by  administering 
the  Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire. 

A  biographical  information  sheet  preceded  the 
Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  and  the  Cross-Cultural 
Activity  Questionnaire.  The  biographical  information  sheet 
was  essential  since  it  supplied  information  about  the  seven 
independent  variables.  The  independent  variables  were  age, 
gender,  socioeconomic  status,  length  of  stay  in  the  United 
States,        nationality      of      the      individual's  friends, 
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nationality  of  the  people  with  whom  the  individual  resides, 
and  intent  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States. 
The  Hispanic  students  at  the  University  of  Florida  differed 
in  accordance  to  these  aforementioned  variables.  These 
variables  were  isolated  to  predict  the  extent  of  their 
significance  to  the  adjustment  of  the  foreign  students. 

A  sample  of  108  subjects  was  selected  based  on  their 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  study.  There  were  55 
males  and  53  females.  These  subjects  varied  in  age,  length 
of  stay  in  the  United  States,  socioeconomic  status, 
nationality  of  the  people  with  whom  they  associate, 
nationality  of  the  people  with  whom  they  reside,  and  intent 
of  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
research,  the  age  variable  was  separated  into  two  groups; 
the  age  group  17-2  4  represented  the  younger  students  and 
the  age  group  25-42  were  the  older  students  of  the  sample. 
The  mean  age  of  all  the  students  in  the  study  was  22.3 
years . 

Length  of  stay  in  the  United  States,  another  variable 
under  consideration,  was  also  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  short-stay  group  represented  1-6  years  of  stay  in  the 
United  States  and  the  long-stay  group  denoted  those 
students  who  resided  in  the  United  States  for  7-30  years. 
The  mean  length  of  stay  in  the  United  States  for  both 
groups  in  this  study  was  7.1  years. 

Another  variable  that  was  examined  was  the  nationality 
of  friends  and  roommates  with  whom  the  Hispanic  students 
associated:       Americans,       foreigners,       or     Americans  and 
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foreigners.  It  appeared  that  the  majority  of  Hispanic 
students  (61%)  lived  with  students  of  similar 
nationalitites  (i.e.  Hispanic)  as  themselves.  Only  22%  had 
Americans  as  roommates.  Concerning  friends,  65.7%  of  the 
Hispanic  students  had  both  American  and  non-American 
friends.  It  was  found  that  8%  limited  their  friends  to  just 
Americans  and,  on  the  other  extreme,  26%  of  the  Hispanic 
students  associated  solely  with  other  Hispanics. 

Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  using  the  occupation 
of  the  foreign  students'  fathers.  Socioeconomic  status  was 
computed  using  Duncan's  (1961)  system.  The  system 
determines  the  individual 's  social  prestige  on  a  scale  of 
0-100  by  rank  ordering  of  the  occupation  of  the  foreign 
students'  fathers.  Using  the  prestige  dimension  as  a 
criterion  of  ranking,  the  Duncan  system  provided  the 
researcher  with  a  way  to  determine  the  social  class  of  the 
foreign  individuals  within  this  sample.  This  was 
significant  in  order  to  determine  the  role  that 
socioeconomic  status  plays  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
Hispanic  students.  For  purposes  of  this  research,  the 
total  sample  was  divided  into  two  groups:  professionals  and 
non-professionals.  Professionals  consisted  of  doctors, 
engineers,  managers,  and  businessmen,  whereas  non- 
professionals were  blue  collar  workers  such  as  laborers  and 
construction  workers.  On  the  Duncan  system,  one  group, 
professionals,  falls  into  the  76-89  bracket,  and  the  second 
group,  non-professionals,   falls  into  the  53-75  bracket.  The 
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majority  of  the  Hispanic  students  came  from  a  high 
socioeconomic  background  since  their  father's  occupation 
was  classified  under  the  professional  bracket. 

The  item  about  the  intent  of  permanently  residing  in 
the  United  States  required  a  clear  "yes"  or  "no"  answer. 
It  was  found  that,  of  the  108  subjects,  59  students 
(54.6%)  intended  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United 
States  with  28  of  these  being  females  and  24  males.  The 
remaining  49  students  (45.4%)  were  planning  to  return  to 
their  home  country  (25  females  and  24  males).  Those 
students  who  planned  to  return  to  their  home  country  were 
found  to  have  significantly  fewer  American  friends  and 
roommates  than  those  who  intended  to  reside  permanently  in 
the  United  States.  Still,  regardless  of  the  intent  to  stay 
or  return,  the  majority  of  the  Hispanic  students  were  found 
to  have  friends  and  roommates  that  come  from  an  ethnic 
background  similar  to  their  own. 

Descriptive  data  on  the  seven  independent  variables 
of  interest  are  reported  in  the  Tables  4  and  5. 


Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Minimum  and  Maximum  Values 
for  the  Age,   Socioeconomic,  and  Length  of  Time  Variables 


Table  4 


Independent 
Variables 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Age 


22.31 


3.81 


17.00 


42  .  00 


Socioeconomic 
Status 


75.  94 


9.35 


53.  00 


89.00 


Length  of  Time 
in  U.S. 


7.10 


6.80 


1.00 


25.  00 
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Table  5 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  the  Independent  Variables 
Intent  of  Permanent  Residence,  Friends,  and  Roommates 


Independent 
Variables 

Frequency 

Percent 

Intent  of 

Yes 

59 

54.6% 

Permanent 

No 

49 

45.4% 

Residence 

Friends 

Americans 

9 

8.3% 

Foreigners 

28 

25.9% 

Both 

71 

65.7% 

Roommates 

Americans 

24 

22.2% 

Foreigners 

66 

61.1% 

Both 

18 

16.7% 

Descriptive  data  on  the  two  dimensions  of  the 
Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  are  reported  in  Table 
6. 

Table  6 

Means,   Standard  Deviations,  and  Minimum  and  Maximum  Values 
of  the  Biculturalism  Dimension  and  the  Cultural  Involvement 
Dimension  ~  ~ 


Dependent  Mean  Standard  Minimum  Maximum 

Variables  Deviation 


Biculturalism  46.38  19.26  0.00 

Cultural  152.63  12.34  120.00 

Involvement 


98.00 
176.00 
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The     questions  which  the  researcher  was  investigating 
are  listed  below. 

(a)  Does  the  amount  of  time  that  foreign  students  are 
exposed  to  a  new  culture  facilitate  their  rate  of 
adjustment?  (b)  Is  gender  perceived  as  a  significant 
factor  in  the  foreign  students'  rate  of  adjustment?  (c) 
To  what  degree  does  age  affect  the  rate  of  foreign 
students'  adjustment  in  a  new  culture?  (d)  How 
significant  a  role  does  socioeconomic  status,  as  measured 
by  the  occupation  of  the  foreign  individual's  father,  play 
in  adjustment?  (e)  Does  the  nationality  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  associate  reflect  the  degree  to  which  ethnic 
individuals  adjust  to  a  new  environment?  (f)  Does  living 
with  Americans  rather  than  non-Americans  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  foreign  students'  adjustment?  (g)  Does  the 
intent  of  permanently  residing  in  the  United  States  affect 
the  rate  at  which  foreign  students  adjust  to  a  new  culture? 

The    hypotheses  and  questions  that  the  study  proposed 
to  test  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students'  age,  gender,  length  of 
stay  in  the  United  States,  nationality  of  their 
friends,  nationality  of  people  with  whom  they  reside, 
socioeconomic  status,  and  their  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States,  and  their  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

2.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  length  of  time  foreign  students  reside  in 
the       new    culture     and     their     level     of  behavioral 
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acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  foreign  students '  age  and  their  degree  of 
behavioral  acculturation  including  biculturalism  and 
cultural  involvement. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  associate  during 
their  stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  reside  during  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  males  and  females  and  the  degree  of  their 
behavioral  acculturation  including  biculturalism  and 
cultural  involvement. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  foreign  students '  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  the  degree  of  their 
behavioral  acculturation  including  biculturalism  and 
cultural  involvement. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  foreign  students '  socioeconomic  status  and  the 
degree  of  their  behavioral  acculturation  including 
biculturalism  and  cultural  involvement. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  correlation 
between  the  biculturalism  dimension  and  the  cultural 
involvement  dimension  of  the  Bicultural  Involvement 
Questionnaire . 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students'  age  and  their  relational 
style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature 
value  acculturation. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students'  gender  and  their 
relational  style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and 
human-nature  value  acculturation. 


There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students'  length  of  stay  and  their 
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relational  style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and 
human-nature  value  acculturation. 

13.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students '  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  their  relational 
style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature 
value  acculturation. 

14.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  associate  during 
their  stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  relational 
style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature 
value  aculturation . 

15.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  reside  during  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  relational  style, 
person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature  value 
acculturation . 

16.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students '  socioeconomic  status  and 
their  relational  style,  person-nature,  activity,  time, 
and  human-nature  value  acculturation. 

The  .05  level  of  significance  was  the  minimum  standard  for 
rejecting  the  above  null  hypotheses. 


The  findings  for  each  one  of  these  hypotheses  were  as 
f ol lows : 


Null  Hypothesis  1 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students'  age,  gender,  length  of 
stay  in  the  United  States,  nationality  of  their 
friends,  nationality  of  people  with  whom  they  reside, 
socioeconomic  status,  and  their  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  their  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

hypothesis      was     tested     using      a  multiple 
analysis  at  a  .05  alpha  level     of  confidence, 
demonstrated  that  there  was  indeed  an  overall 


This 
regression 
The  results 
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statistically  significant  relationship  between  the  seven 
independent  variables  of  interest  and  the  dependent 
variables  of  biculturalism  and  cultural  involvement. 

Biculturalism  had  a  significant  F  ratio  of  6.25  and 
p-value  of  .0001.  The  multiple  squared  correlation 
coefficient  (R  2  )  of  .365  illustrated  that  36.5%  of  the 
total  variation  in  the  biculturalism  score  is  attributed  to 
all  seven  independent  variables.  Three  of  the  independent 
variables,  age,  sex,  and  time,  showed  statistical 
significance,  while  the  remaining  four  variables,  friends, 
roommates,  socioeconomic  status,  and  intent  of  permanent 
residence,  appeared  to  have  no  significant  effect  on  the 
biculturalism  of  individuals. 

Cultural  involvement  had  a  significant  F  ratio  of  3.15 
and  p-value  of  .0023.  The  R2  was  .224  indicating  that 
22.4%  of  the  total  variation  found  in  the  cultural 
involvement  dimension  is  explained  by  the  seven  independent 
variables.  Two  of  the  independent  variables,  age  and 
friends,  appeared  to  have  significant  effect  on  the 
students'  degree  of  cultural  involvement.  No  statistical 
significance  was  found  between  the  remaining  five 
independent  variables,  roommates,  socioeconomic  status, 
time,  gender,  and  intent  of  permanent  residence  and  the 
degree  of  students'  involvement  in  the  American  culture. 

Summary  of  the  results  for  both  the  biculturalism 
dimension  and  the  cultural  involvement  dimension  are 
reported  in  Table  7  and  Table  8. 
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Table  7 

Statistical  Analysis  of  the  Biculturalism  Dimension 


Variables 

F 

Probability 

Age 

16.15 

.0001  * 

C  d  V 

OCA 

4.81 

.0307  * 

Socioeconomic  status 

3.93 

.0502 

Length  of  time 

27.  05 

.0001  * 

Friends 

1.22 

.2983 

Roommates 

.  92 

.4011 

Intent  of  permanent 
residence 

.02 

.  8979 

*  p  <.05 

Table  8 

Statistical  Analysis  for 

the  Cultural 

Involvement  Dimension 

Variables 

F 

Probability 

Age 

10.16 

.0016  * 

Sex 

.  10 

.  7538 

Socioeconomic  status 

.  66 

.4189 

Length  of  time 

.26 

.6139 

Friends 

8.14 

.0005  * 

Roommates 

.21 

.  8084 

Intent  of  permanent 
residence 

.00 

.  9469 

*  p  <  .05 
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Null  Hypothesis  2 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  length  of  time  foreign  students  reside  in 
the  new  culture  and  their  level  of  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

The  null  hypothesis  was  analyzed  using  multiple 
regression  analysis.  The  results  showed  that  length  of 
time  has  a  significant  effect  on  the  individual  's 
biculturalism  dimension.  As  reported  in  Table  9,  the  F 
ratio  was  27.05  with  a  p-value  of  .0001.  The  parameter 
estimate  was  -1.287.  This  indicates  that  for  each  unit 
increase  in  the  value  of  length  of  time,  the  value  of 
biculturalism  decreases  by  1.287,  provided  the  other  two 
variables,  age  and  sex,  are  held  constant.  This  means  that 
the  longer  an  individual  lives  in  the  United  States,  the 
more     likely  he  or  she  is  to  acculturate. 

The  sample  was  divided  into  two  groups:  the  short-stay 
group  (1-6  years)  and  the  long-stay  group  (7-30  years). 
Results  revealed  that  the  long-stay  group  showed  a 
significantly  higher  tendency  to  accept  the  US/American 
culture  than  the  short-stay  group.  A  mean  score  of  34.69 
was  reported  for  the  long-stay  group,  while  the  short-stay 
group  had  a  mean  score  of  52.22.  (A  score  of  50  indicates 
true  biculturalism.  A  person  with  a  score  of  less  than 
50  tends  to  accept  the  American  way  of  life  while  a  score 
greater  than  50  indicates  a  person  who  prefers  traditional 
Hispanic  culture  to  the  US/American  culture.)  As  shown  in 
Figure     2,     the  difference  in  mean  scores  between  the  long- 
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stay  group  and  the  short-stay  group  is  17.53  points  in  the 
biculturalism  dimension.  Clearly,  foreign  students  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  for  a  short  period  of  time  leaned 
toward  monocul turalism  in  the  Hispanic  direction,  whereas 
students  who  had  been  here  longer  than  six  years  tended 
toward  monocul tural ism  in  the  American  direction. 

Unlike  the  biculturalism  dimension,  which  was  found  to 
be  affected  by  time,  no  such  statistically  significant 
differences  were  found  on  the  cultural  involvement 
dimension.  This  indicates  that,  even  though  the  long-stay 
group  leaned  toward  the  US/American  culture,  significantly 
low  cultural  involvement  was  demonstrated.  As  a  whole,  no 
significant  relationship  between  time  and  cultural 
involvement  was  apparent. 

Table  9 

Means,   Standard  Deviations,   F-Values,   and  p-Values 
for  Short-Stay  Group  and  Long-Stay  Group  on  the 
Biculturalism  and  the  Cultural  Involvement  Dimensions 

Standard  " 

Variables  N  Mean        Deviation      F  Probability 

Biculturalism 
Short-Stay  Group  72 
Long-Stay  Group  36 
Cultural  Involvement 
Short-Stay  Group  72 
Long-Stay  Group       3  6 

*  p  <  .05 

Note.     Short-Stay  Group  (1-6  years) 
Long-Stay  Group  (7-30  years) 


52.22 
34.69 


15.  92 


20.21 


27.  05 


.0001  * 


7.102 
7.  102 


6.83 
6.83 


0.26 


6139 


72 


Long-Stay  Group 

Short-Stay  Group 

34.69 

52.  22 

deviation  of  17. 
|  

53  points 
 | 

0 

50 

100 

monoculturalism 

monoculturalism 

in  the 

in  the 

American  direction 

Hispanic  direction 

Figure  2.  Mean  scores  of  the  long-stay  group  and  the  short- 
stay  group  on  the  bicultural ism  dimension 


Note.  Biculturalism  appears  to  be  an  important 
determinant  of  an  individual 's  level  of  adjustment  to  the 
US/American  culture  (Szapocznik,  Scopetta,  &  King,  1978). 
For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  biculturalism  dimension 
scores  in  this  study  were  transformed.  Transformed 
biculturalism  score  =  50  +  students'  score  (biculturalism 
dimension  score).  Using  this  formula,  all  scores  become 
positive  with  a  score  of  50  indicating  true  biculturalism. 
A  person  having  a  score  lower  than  50  tends  to  accept  the 
American  way  of  life,  thus  relinquishing  the 
characteristics  of  the  Hispanic  culture.  A  score  higher 
than  50  indicates  a  person  who  retains  the 
characterististics  of  the  Hispanic  culture.  As  shown 
above,  a  difference  in  means  was  15  for  females  compared  to 
22  for  males. 
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Null  Hypothesis  3 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  foreign  students'  age  and  their  degree  of 
behavioral  acculturation  including  bicul turalism  and 
cultural  involvement. 

Multiple  regression  analysis  was  utilized  in  order  to 
test  this  hypothesis.  Statistical  significance  was  checked 
at  the  .05  level.  As  indicated  in  Table  10,  the  F  ratio 
was  16.15  with  a  p-value  of  .0001.  The  parameter  estimate 
of  age  was  1.394.  Therefore,  for  each  unit  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  age  variable,  the  value  of  biculturalism 
increases  by  1.394,  given  that  the  two  variables,  time  and 
sex,  are  held  constant.  This  suggests  that  the  older  the 
foreign  student  is,  the  more  he  or  she  leans  toward  his 
or  her  native  Hispanic  cultural  beliefs. 

Biculturalism  scores  were  obtained  and  separated 
according  to  the  two  age  groups;  the  younger  students  (ages 
17-24)  had  a  mean  score  of  44.74,  while  the  older  students 
(ages  25-42)  had  a  mean  score  of  53.60.  As  explained 
previously,  a  score  less  than  50  indicates  a  more 
Americanized  view  of  life  while  a  score  higher  than  50  is 
more  culturally  Hispanic.  These  results  suggest  that  the 
younger  students  adjusted  more  easily  to  the  American 
culture  while  older  students  tended  to  maintain  their 
Hispanic  roots.  Table  10  presents  the  results  of  the 
analysis . 

On  the  cultural  involvement  scale,  a  significant 
difference      existed     between     the     age     groups.  Younger 
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students,  as  a  whole,  were  found  to  be  more  culturally 
involved  than  the  older  students.  The  mean  score  of 
cultural  involvement  was  154  for  younger  students  and 
146.60  for  older  students.  A  higher  score  represents  a 
greater  degree  of  involvement  in  the  US/American  cultures 
( see  Figure  3 ) . 


Table  10 

Means,   Standard  Deviations,   F-Values,   and  p-Values 
for  the  Two  Age  Groups   (17-24)   and   (25-42)   on  the 
Biculturalism  Dimension  and  the  Cultural  Involvement 
Dimension 


Standard 

Variables  N  Mean  Deviation      F  Probability 


Biculturalism 

Younger  Students     88         44.74  19.28 

16.15         .0001  * 

Older  Students         20         53.60  17.83 
Cultural  Involvement 

Younger  Students     88       154.00  11.45 

10.16         .0016  * 

Older  Students         20       146.60  14.47 
'  p  <  .05 


Note .     Younger  Students   (17-24  years  old) 
Older  Students  (25-42  years  old) 
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Biculturalism  Dimension 


younger  students        older  students 


44.  74 


53.60 


50 


100 


monoculturalism 
in  the 
American  direction 


monoculturalism 
in  the 
Hispanic  direction 


Cultural  Involvement  Dimension 


older  students 


younger  students 


146.60 


154.00 


120 
minimum 


152 
mean 


176 
maximum 


Figure  3.  Mean  scores  of  younger  students  and  older 
students  on  the  biculturalism  and  the  cultural  involvement 
dimensions 


Note.  Biculturalism  dimension:  a  score  of  50  indicates 
true  biculturalism.  A  person  having  a  score  lower  than  50 
tends  to  accept  the  American  way  of  life,  thus 
relinquishing  the  characteristics  of  the  Hispanic  culture. 
A  score  higher  than  50  indicates  a  person  who  retains  the 
characteristics  of  the  Hispanic  culture.  Cultural 
Involvement  dimension:  an  important  determinant  of  an 
individual's  degree  of  adjustment  to  the  US/American 
culture  (Szapocznik,  Scopetta,  &  King,  1978).  A  high  score 
represents  a  greater  degree  of  cultural  involvement  in  the 
US/American  culture.  A  low  score  represents  cultural 
marginality,  or  lack  of  involvement  in  the  US/American 
culture . 
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Null  Hypothesis  4 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  associate  during 
their  stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

This  hypothesis  was  tested  using  multiple  regression 
analysis.  The  results  indicated  that  the  nationality  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  associated  during  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  had  no  significant  effect  on  the 
students'  biculturalism.  The  biculturalism  F  ratio  was 
1.22,  with  a  probability  of  .2983.  The  foreign  students 
were  retaining  the  characteristics  of  their  Hispanic 
culture  which  include  language,  customs,  habits,  and 
lifestyle  regardless  of  the  nationality  of  their  friends. 
The  cultural  involvement  score,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  F 
ratio  of  8.14  and  the  probability  of  that  F  was  .0005, 
showing  statistical  significance.  In  light  of  these 
findings,  it  appears  that  foreign  students  show  an 
involvement  in  the  new  culture  while  still  maintaining  a 
high  degree  of  their  Hispanic  values.  Results  are  reported 
in  Table  11 . 
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Table  11 


F-Values  and  p-Values  for  the  Friends  Variable 
on  the  Biculturalism  Dimension  and  the  Cultural 
Involvement  Dimension 


Variables 


F 


Probability 


Biculturalism 


Friends 


1 .22 


.  2983 


Cultural  Involvement 


Friends 


8.14 


.0005  * 


*  p  <  .05 

Null  Hypothesis  5 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  reside  during  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  behavioral 
acculturation  including  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement . 

In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  a  multiple 
regression  statistical  analysis  was  utilized  at  a  .05  level 
of  significance.  The  results  showed  an  F  ratio  equal  to 
.92  on  the  biculturalism  dimension,  and  an  F  ratio  of  .21 
on  the  cultural  involvement  dimension.  Both  suggest  that 
no  relationship  existed  between  nationality  of  roommates 
and  behavioral  acculturation.  Therefore,  the  nationality 
of  people  with  whom  foreign  students  resided  during  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  did  not  significantly  contribute 
to  the  foreign  students'  behavioral  acculturation,  and  the 
above  null  hypothesis  cannot  be  rejected.  The  statistical 
analysis  is  reported  in  Table  12. 
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Table  12 

F-Values  and  p-Values  for  the  Roommates  Variable 
on  the  Biculturalism  Dimension  and  the  Cultural 
Involvement  Dimension 


Variables  F  Probability 

Bicultural ism 

Roommates  0.92  .4011 

Cultural  Involvement 

Roommates  0.21  .8084 


*  p  <  .05 


Null  Hypothesis  6 

There     is  no  statistically    significant  relationship 
between    males  and  females  and  their  degree  of  their 
behavioral     acculturation  including  biculturalism  and 
cultural  involvement. 

Using  multiple  regression  analysis,  this  hypothesis 
was  tested  at  a  .05  alpha  level.  Mean  scores  for  both 
males  and  females  demonstrated  monoculturalism  in  the 
American  direction,  with  males  showing  more  Americanism 
than  females.  in  order  to  test  for  statistical 
significance  between  the  sexes,  F  tests  were  utilized. 
Results  of  the  biculturalism  analysis  revealed  an  F  ratio 
of  4.81  and  a  p-value  of  .0307  for  both  men  and  women, 
demonstrating  that  sex  is  a  significant  predictor  of  the 
biculturalism  of  individuals. 
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Even  though  males  and  females  revealed  monocul tural ism 
in  the  American  direction,  no  such  significant  relationship 
was  apparent  in  the  cultural  involvement  scale.  This 
clearly  indicates  low  cultural  involvement  for  both  males 
and  females.  Table  13  presents  the  results  for  this 
hypothesis . 

Table  13 

Means,   Standard  Deviations,   F-Values,  p-Values 
for  Males  and  Females  on  the  Biculturalism 
Dimension  and  the  Cultural  Involvement  Dimension 

Standard 

Variables  N  Mean  Deviation  F  Probability 
Biculturalism 

Males                  55           44.22  19.55 

Females              53           48.62  18.87 
Cultural  Involvement 

Males                  55         152.33  12.33 

Females              53         152.94  12.44 


*  p  <  .05 

Null  Hypothesis  7 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  foreign  students '  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  the  degree  of  their 
behavioral  acculturation  including  biculturalism  and 
cultural  involvement. 

This  hypothesis  was  analyzed  using  a  multiple 
regression  statistical  analysis  technique.  On  both  the 
biculturalism  and  the  cultural  involvement     dimensions,  no 


4.81  .0307  * 


0.10  .7538 
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statistically    significant    relationship  was  found  between 
the     students '  intent  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States     and  the  degree  of  their    behavioral  acculturation. 
The    results     of     the  F  ratio  and  p-values  are     reported  in 
Table  14. 

Table  14 


Variable  on 

the  Biculturalism  Dimension  and 

the  Cultural 

Involvement 

Dimension 

Variables 

F 

Probability 

Biculturalism 

Intent  of  Permanent  0.02  .8979 

Residence 

Cultural  Involvement 

Intent  of  Permanent  0.00  .9469 

Residence 


p  <  .05 


Null  Hypothesis  8 

There     is  no  statistically    significant  relationship 
between     foreign     students '  socioeconomic  status  and 
the  degree  of  their  behavioral  acculturation  including 
biculturalism  and  cultural  involvement. 

The     above     research  hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05 

level     of     significance  using  multiple     regression.     The  F 

ratio  and  p-value  on  the  biculturalism  scale  were  3.93  and 

.0502     respectively,     and  on  the  cultural  involvement  scale 
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they  were  0.66  and  .4189  respectively.  No  significant 
differences  were  found  between  foreign  students' 
socioeconomic  status  and  their  behavioral  acculturation. 
Data  for  both  biculturalism  dimension  and  the  cultural 
involvement  dimension  are  reported  in  Table  15. 

Table  15 

F-Values  and  p-Values  for  the  Socioeconomic  Status 
Variable  on  the  Biculturalism  Dimension  and  the 
Cultural  Involvement  Dimension 


Variables  F  Probability 

Biculturalism 

Socioeconomic  Status  3.93 
Cultural  Involvement 
Socioeconomic  Status  0.66 


*  p  <  .05 

Null  Hypothesis  9 

There     is     no  statistically     significant  correlation 
between    the  biculturalism  dimension  and  the  cultural 
involvement     dimension     of  the  Bicultural  Involvement 
Questionnaire . 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  coefficient  was  calculated.  This  correlation 
was  checked  for  statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level. 
The  result  was  r  =  0.11454  and  an  alpha  level  of  .2379. 
Findings  indicated  that  no  relationship  existed  between  the 


.  0502 


.4189 
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bi cultural  ism  dimension  and  the  cultural  involvement 
dimension  of  the  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire. 

Null  Hypothesis  10 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students  '  age  and  the  degree  of 
their  relational  style,  person-nature,  activity,  time, 
and  human-nature  value  acculturation. 

In  order  to  test  the  above  null  hypothesis,  the  chi- 
square  test  of  independence  was  employed.  Chi-square  was 
felt  to  be  the  best  choice  since  students  were  classified 
into  three  different  categories,  as  determined  by  the 
Cross-Cultural        Activity      Questionnaire.  The  three 

categories  were  a  preference  for  American  value 
orientation,  middle  value  orientation,  and  Hispanic  value 
orientation.  Findings  revealed  that  the  chi-square  test  of 
independence  failed  to  reach  significance  at  the  .05  alpha 
confidence  level.  No  statistically  significant  differences 
were  found  between  foreign  students  '  age  and  their  value 
acculturation  in  any  area.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  16, 
Hispanic  value  orientations  are  maintained  by  both  older 
and  younger  students  along  the  dimensions  of  relational 
style  and  person-nature.  The  high  score  in  both  groups 
reflects  a  belief  in  a  hierarchical  relationship  in  which 
authority  figures  are  in  control.  Although  a  lineality 
value  orientation  is  preferred  in  the  interpersonal 
relations  of  these  students,  older  students  were  noted  to 
favor  this  Hispanic  orientation  slightly  more  so  than  their 
younger      counterparts.       While     retaining     their  Hispanic 
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Table  16 

Computed  Percentages  of  Younger  and 

Older  Students  as  to  their  Preferences  on  the 

Five  Basic  Dimensions 


Value  Orientations  Younger  Students        Older  Students 


Relational  Style 

American  Orientation  26.14%  35.00% 

Middle  Orientation  14.77%  5.00% 

Spanish  Orientation  59.09%  60.00% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  1.664,   p  >  .05 

Person-Nature 

American  Orientation  20.45%  25.00% 

Middle  Orientation  18.18%  10.00% 

Spanish  Orientation  61.36%  65.00% 

X2(2,   N=108)   =  0.847,   p  >  .05 

Activity 

American  Orientation  50.00%  45.00% 

Middle  Orientation  29.55%  20.00% 

Spanish  Orientation  20.45%  35.00% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  2.107,   p  >  .05 

Time 

American  Orientation  67.05%  65.00% 

Middle  Orientation  10.23%  15.00% 

Spanish  Orientation  22.73%  20.00% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  0.399,   p  >  .05 

Human-Nature 

American  Orientation  52.27%  65.00% 

Middle  Orientation  14.77%  15.00% 

Spanish  Orientation  32.95%  20.00% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  1.379,   p  >  .05 


Note.     Observed  frequencies  are  reported  in  Appendix  H, 
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orientations,  a  slight  shift  toward  American  values  was 
apparent  in  the  other  three  dimensions  of  time  orientation, 
activity  orientation,  and  human-nature  orientation,  however 
no  statistically  significant  relationships  were  found. 
Although  both  older  and  younger  students  were  concerned 
with  their  daily  happenings,  a  slight  preference  for  future 
planning  was  revealed.  Likewise,  while  an  activity 
orientation  was  the  preferred  behavior,  it  is  noted  that 
younger  students  revealed  a  slightly  higher  preference  for 
the  American  "being"  orientation  than  their  older 
counterparts.  A  low  endorsement  of  idealized  humanistic 
values  was  revealed  in  both  age  groups,  with  older  students 
displaying  a  somewhat  higher  endorsement  of  these  values 
than  younger  students. 

Null  Hypothesis  11 

There     is    no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between      the     foreign     students'     gender    and  their 
relational  style,     person-nature,     activity,  time,  and 
human-nature  value  acculturation. 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  employed  to 
test  the  above  null  hypothesis.  No  statistically 
significant  differences  were  found  between  foreign 
students'  gender  and  their  value  acculturation  in  any  area. 
Table  17  presents  males'  and  females'  preferences  of  the 
five  basic  value  orientations.  As  is  shown,  both  males  and 
females  retained  a  high  degree  of  Hispanic  values  in  the 
five  dimensions.  They  tended  to  value  lineality  over 
individuality  in  interpersonal  relations.     Both  sexes  also 
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Table  17 

Computed  Percentages  of  Males  and 
Females  as  to  their  Preferences  on  the 
Five  Basic  Dimensions 


Value  Orientations  Males  Females 


Relational  Style 

American  Orientation  27.27%  28.30% 

Middle  Orientation  14.55%  11.32% 

Spanish  Orientation  58.18%  60.38% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  0.249,   p  >  .05 

Person-Nature 

American  Orientation  27.27%  15.09% 

Middle  Orientation  21.82%  11.32% 

Spanish  Orientation  50.91%  73.58% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  5.901,   p  >  .05 

Activity 

American  Orientation  40.00%  58.49% 

Middle  Orientation  36.36%  18.87% 

Spanish  Orientation  23.64%  22.64% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  4.866,   p  >  .05 

Time 

American  Orientation  70.91%  62.26% 

Middle  Orientation  10.91%  11.32% 

Spanish  Orientation  18.18%  26.42% 

X2(2,   N=108)   =  1.130,   p  >  .05 

Human-Nature 

American  Orientation  54.55%  54.72% 

Middle  Orientation  16.36%  13.21% 

Spanish  Orientation  29.09%  32.08% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  0.260,   p  >  .05 


Note .     Observed  frequencies  are  reported  in  Appendix  H. 
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felt  that  they  were  powerless  against  the  forces  of  nature 
and/or  the  forces  of  God,  with  females  maintaining  such  a 
belief  somewhat  more  so  than  males.  While  no  statistically 
significant  differences  were  found  between  the  sexes  with 
regard  to  the  time  orientation  (both  sexes  were  present- 
time  oriented)  males  revealed  a  slight  preference  toward  a 
future-time  orientation.  Along  the  human-nature  dimension, 
both  sexes  were  noted  to  have  a  low  endorsement  of 
idealized  humanistic  values.  A  Hispanic  orientation  for 
the  activity  dimension  was  also  apparent,  with  females 
scoring  slightly  higher  in  the  American  direction  than 
ma 1 e  s . 

Null  Hypothesis  12 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students '  length  of  stay  and  their 
relational  style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and 
human-nature  value  acculturation. 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  used  to  test 
the  above  null  hypothesis.  Foreign  students'  length  of 
stay  in  the  United  States  showed  no  significant  effect  on 
their  value  acculturation  in  any  area.  Hispanic  value 
orientations  were  noted  in  the  students'  responses  along 
all  five  dimensions.  As  shown  in  Table  18,  a  belief  in  a 
hierarchical  relationship  and  a  feeling  of  submission  to 
life's  circumstances  were  strongly  maintained  by  the 
students  regardless  of  the  length  of  their  stay  in  the 
United  States.  Hispanic  value  orientations  were  also 
retained     along     the     remaining     three     dimensions:  time 
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Table  18 

Computed  Percentages  of  Long-Stay  and 
Short-Stay  Groups  as  to  their  Preferences  on  the 
Five  Basic  Dimensions 


Value  Orientations  Short-Stay  Long-Stay 


Relational  Style 

American  Orientation  31.94%  19.44% 

Middle  Orientation  13.89%  11.11% 

Spanish  Orientation  54.17%  69.44% 

X2 (2,   N=108)   =  2.438,   p  >  .05 

Person-Nature 

American  Orientation  23.61%  16.67% 

Middle  Orientation  16.67%  16.67% 

Spanish  Orientation  59.72%  66.67% 

X2  (2,   N=108)   =  0.730,   p  >  .05 

Activity 

American  Orientation  50.00%  47.22% 

Middle  Orientation  27.78%  27.78% 

Spanish  Orientation  22.22%  25.00% 

X2 (2,   N=108)   =  0. 118,   p  >  .05 

Time 

American  Orientation  70.83%  58.33% 

Middle  Orientation  8.33%  16."  67% 

Spanish  Orientation  20.83%  25.00% 

X2  (2,  N=108)   =  2.250,   p  >  .05 

Human-Nature 

American  Orientation  55.56%  52.78% 

Middle  Orientation  16.67%  ll!ll% 

Spanish  Orientation  27.78%  36^11% 

X2  (2,   N=108)   =  1.079,   p  >  .05 


Note.     Observed  frequencies  are  reported  in  Appendix 


H, 
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orientation--in  which  students  were  noted  to  value  present- 
time  orientation;  activity  orientation — where  it  was  found 
that  students  '  sense  of  being  was  dictated  by  what  they  do 
rather  than  who  they  were;  and  human-nature  orientation-- 
where  students  were  found  to  have  a  low  endorsement  of 
idealized  humanistic  values. 

Null  Hypothesis  13 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  foreign  students '  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  their  relational 
style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature 
value  acculturation. 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  used  to  test 
the  above  null  hypothesis.  No  significant  relationship  was 
noted  between  the  foreign  individuals'  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  their  value 
acculturation  in  any  area.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  19, 
Hispanic  value  orientations  were  retained  along  relational 
style,  person-nature,  activity  orientation,  time 
orientation,  and  the  human-nature  orientation. 

Null  Hypothesis  14 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of  the 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  associate  during 
their  stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  relational 
style,  person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature 
value  acculturation. 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  utilized  to 
test  the  above  null  hypothesis.  There  was  no  significant 
change     in     the     individuals'     values  as  a     result     of  the 
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Table  19 

Preferred  Value  Orientations  Expressed 

as  Percentages  Regarding  the  Intent  of  Permanent 

Residence  Variable 


Intend  to  Intend  to 

Value  Orientations  Remain  in  U.S.  Return 


Relational  Style 

American  Orientation  22.03%  34.69% 

Middle  Orientation  13.56%  12.24% 

Spanish  Orientation  64.41%  53.06% 

X2 (2,  N=108)   =  2. 162,   p  >  .05 

Person-Nature 

American  Orientation  22.03%  20.41% 

Middle  Orientation  11.86%  22.45% 

Spanish  Orientation  66.10%  57.14% 

X2 (2,  N=108)   =  2. 179,   p  >  .05 

Activity 

American  Orientation  44.07%  55.10% 

Middle  Orientation  28.81%  26.53% 

Spanish  Orientation  27.12%  18.37% 

X2 (2,   N=108)   =  1.600,   p  >  .05 

Time 

American  Orientation  64.41%  69.39% 

Middle  Orientation  13.56%  8.*  16% 

Spanish  Orientation  22.03%  22.45% 

X2(2,   N=108)   =  0.803,   p  >  .05 

Human-Nature 

American  Orientation  54.24%  55.10% 

Middle  Orientation  10.17%  20^41% 

Spanish  Orientation  35.59%  24.49% 

X2(2,   N=108)   =  2.978,   p  >  .05 


Note.     Observed  frequencies  are  reported  in  Appendix  H. 
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nationality  of  their  friends.  As  shown  in  Tables  20, 
responses  indicated  that  the  Hispanic  value  orientation  was 
still  retained  along  the  dimensions  of  relational  style 
and  person-nature,  regardless  of  the  nationality  of  the 
students'  friends.  There  was  a  belief  in  a  hierarchical 
relationship  in  which  authority  figures  take 
responsibility.  Moreover,  there  was  a  belief  that  little 
can  be  done  to  counteract  the  forces  of  nature.  Although 
statistically  insignificant,  a  slight  shift  toward 
US/American  value  orientation  was  revealed  along  the  other 
three  dimensions:  activity  orientation,  time  orientation, 
and  human-nature  orientation.  These  students'  observed 
responses  reveal  that,  while  retaining  their  Hispanic 
values,  they  showed  a  slight  tendency  toward  valuing 
people's  worth  for  who  they  are  rather  than  what  they  do, 
making  decisions  on  the  basis  of  future  rewards,  and 
endorsing  humanistic  values. 


Null  Hypothesis  15 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  nationality  (American  vs.  foreign)  of 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  reside  during  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  and  their  relational  style, 
person-nature,  activity,  time,  and  human-nature  value 
acculturation . 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  utilized  to 
test  the  above  null  hypothesis.  The  nationality  of  people 
with  whom  foreign  students  reside  showed  no  significant 
effect  on  the  students'  value  acculturation  in  any  area. 
As     shown     in  Table  21,     Hispanic  value     orientations  were 
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Table  20 

Preferred  Value  Orientations  Expressed 

as  Percentages  Regarding  the  Friends  Variable 


Nationality  of  the 
People  With  Whom  They  Associate 
Value  Orientations  Americans  Foreigners  Both 


Relational  Style 

American  Orientation       11.11%  32.14%  28.17% 

Middle  Orientation  0.00%  10.71%  15.49% 

Spanish  Orientation        88.89%  57.14%  56.34% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  4.179,   p  >  .05 


Person-Nature 

American  Orientation  22.22%  25.00%  19.72% 

Middle  Orientation  22.22%  21.43%  14.08% 

Spanish  Orientation  55.56%  53.57%  66.20% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  1.681,   p  >  .05 


Activity 

American  Orientation  77.78%  39.29%  49.30% 

Middle  Orientation  11.11%  28.57%  29.58% 

Spanish  Orientation  11.11%  32.14%  21.13% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  4.715,   p  >  .05 


Time 

American  Orientation  66.67% 

Middle  Orientation  22.22% 

Spanish  Orientation  11.11% 

X2(2,   N=108)   =  4.472,   p  >  .05 


Human-Nature 

American  Orientation  33.33% 
Middle  Orientation  11.11% 
Spanish  Orientation  55.56% 

X2 (2,   N=108)   =  5.215,   p  >  .05 


78.57% 
3.  57% 
17.86% 


61.97% 
12.68% 
25.35% 


46.43% 
14.29% 
39.29% 


60.56% 
15.49% 
23. 94% 


Note.     Observed  frequencies  are  reported  in  Appendix  H. 
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Table  21 

Preferred  Value  Orientations  Expressed 

as  Percentages  Regarding  the  Roommates  Variable 


Nationality  of  the 
People  With  Whom  They  Reside 
Value  Orientations        Americans        Foreigners  Both 


Relational  Style 

American  Orientation     16.67%  31.82%  27.78% 

Middle  Orientation  4.17%  18.18%  5.56% 

Spanish  Orientation      79.17%  50.00%  66.67% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  7.762,   p  >  .05 


Person-Nature 

American  Orientation  29.17%  21.21%  11.11% 

Middle  Orientation  12.50%  21.21%  5.56% 

Spanish  Orientation  58.33%  57.58%  83.33% 

X2(2,   N=108)   =  5.557,   p  >  .05 


Activity 

American  Orientation  50.00%  48.48%  50.00% 

Middle  Orientation  33.33%  24.24%  33.33% 

Spanish  Orientation  16.67%  27.27%  16.67% 

X2(2,   N=108)   =  2.023,   p  >  .05 


Time 

American  Orientation  6.67%  68.18%  61.11% 

Middle  Orientation  16.67%  9.09%  11.11% 

Spanish  Orientation  16.67%  22.73%  27.78% 

X2(2,  N=108)   =  1.606,   p  >  .05 


Human-Nature 

American  Orientation  41.67%  56.06%  66.67% 

Middle  Orientation  16.67%  12.12%  22.22% 

Spanish  Orientation  41.67%  31.82%  11*11% 

X2(2,   N=108)   =  5.517,   p  >  .05 


Note.     Observed  frequencies  are  reported  in  Appendix  H. 
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maintained  by  the  foreign  individuals,  showing  preference 
for  a  hierarchical  relationship,  subjugation  to  nature, 
present-time  orientation,  a  "doing"  activity  orientation, 
and  low  endorsement  of  idealized  humanistic  values. 

Null  Hypothesis  16 

There     is     no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between     the  foreign  students'     socioeconomic  status 
and  their  relational  style,     person-nature,  activity, 
time,  and  human-nature  value  acculturation. 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  employed  to 
test  the  above  null  hypothesis.  Socioeconomic  status 
showed  no  statistically  significant  relation  to  the  foreign 
students'  values  in  any  area.  Table  22  shows  the  chi- 
square  results  revealing  a  Hispanic  value  orientation  on 
the  relational  style  and  the  person-nature  dimensions.  The 
remaining  three  dimensions  of  time  orientation,  human- 
nature  orientation,  and  activity  orientation  were  likewise 
Hispanic-oriented.  Although  no  statistically  significant 
relationship  was  found  between  the  students '  socioeconomic 
status  and  their  values,  foreign  students  with  higher 
socioeconomic  status  showed  a  slightly  greater  preference 
for  American  traditions  with  respect  to  these  three 
dimensions  than  those  students  with  lower  socioeconomic 
status . 
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Table  22 

Preferred  Value  Orientations  Expressed 


vaiue  urientdtions 

Higher 

Socioeconomic 
Status 

Lower 

Socioeconomic 
Status 

Relational  Style 

American  Orientation 
Middle  Orientation 
SDanish  Orientation 

2 7  .  o  7  % 
13.11% 
59    02  % 

27.66% 
12. 77% 

X2 ( 2 ,  N=108 )   =  0 . 004 ,   p  > 

.05 

Person-Nature 

American  Orientation 
Middle  Orientation 
Spanish  Orientation 

19.67% 
21.31% 
59.02% 

23. 40% 
10.64% 
65. 96% 

X2 (2,   N=108)   =  2.194,  p  > 

.  05 

Activity 

American  Orientation  54.10% 

Middle  Orientation  24.59% 

Spanish  Orientation  21.31% 

X2  (2,   N=108)   =  1.438,   p  >  .05 

Time 


42. 55% 
31 . 91% 
25. 53% 


American  Orientation 
Middle  Orientation 
Spanish  Orientation 


X2  (2,  N=108)  =  3.070,  p  > 
Human-Nature 


68.85% 
6.  56% 
24. 59% 


05 


63. 83% 
17.02% 
19. 15% 


American  Orientation 
Middle  Orientation 
Spanish  Orientation 


57.38% 
13.11% 
29.51% 


51. 06% 
17.02% 
31. 91% 


Xz  (2,   N=108)   =  0.517,   p  >  .05 


Note.     Observed  frequencies  are  reported  in  Appendix  H. 
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Discussion  of  the  Data  Analysis 

Foreign  students'  behavioral  acculturation  and  value 
acculturation  were  ascertained  by  using  both  the  Bicultural 
Involvement  Questionnaire  and  the  Cross-Cul tural  Activity 
Questionnaire.  The  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire 
assesses  the  foreign  individual's  behavioral  bicultural 
adaptation  which  involves  "the  gradual  adoption  by  the 
individual  of  the  more  overt  and  observable  aspects  of  the 
host  culture,  including  the  host  culture's  language, 
customs,  habits,  and  lifestyle"  (Szapocznik,  Scopetta,  & 
King,  1978,  p.  115).  Concerning  the  individual's 
behavioral  acculturation,  both  dimensions  of  the  Bicultural 
Involvement  Questionnaire,  biculturalism  and  cultural 
involvement,  are  particularly  important  determinants  of  the 
individual's  level  of  adjustment.  Along  the  biculturalism 
dimension,  a  low  score  indicates  an  American  identity  and  a 
high  score  a  Hispanic  identity.  As  for  the  cultural 
involvement  dimension,  a  high  score  is  indicative  of  a  high 
degree  of  involvement  in  the  US/American  culture,  whereas  a 
low  score  indicates  low  cultural  involvement  in  the 
US/American  society.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
regardless  of  whether  monocul tural ism  is  revealed  in  the 
American  or  Hispanic  direction  on  the  biculturalism 
dimension,     an     individual  may  still  have  either  a  high  or 


low  cultural  involvement  in  that  society,  and  one  must, 
therefore,  take  both  dimensions  of  the  Bicultural 
Involvement  Questionnaire  into  account  when  determining 
degree  of  behavioral  acculturation.  The  Cross-Cultural 
Activity  Questionnaire  assesses  the  individual 's  value 
orientation    and    will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section. 

As  seen  in  this  research,  an  individual's 
acculturation  progresses  as  a  function  of  the  length  of 
time  he  or  she  has  been  exposed  to  the  US/American  culture. 
Latin  American  students  who  have  been  in  the  United  States 
for  a  short  period  of  time  (1-6  years)  tend  to  identify 
more     with  Hispanic  values     and     are,     therefore,  less 

acculturated  into  US/American  society.     The  duration  of 

time  was  shown  to  have  left  an  impact  on  those  who  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
Individuals  of  longer  stay  (7-30  years)  have  allowed  the 
US/American  environment  to  influence  their  behaviors  and 
attitudes.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  as  the  length 
of  stay  in  the  United  States  is  prolonged,  the  foreign 
student  eventually  incorporates  US/American  ideals  and 
identifies  more  with  the  American  way  of  life,  thus 
becoming  more  acculturated.  As  Szapocznik  stated  in  his 
article,  "  the  more  time  an  individual  has  been  exposed  to 
the  host  culture,  the  more  complete  the  person's 
acculturation  will  be"  (Szapocznik,  Scopetta ,  &  King,  1978, 
p.  115). 

The  research  also  reveals  that  the  individual's  age 
and  gender  are  significantly  related  to  his  or  her  rate  of 
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acculturation.     With  regard  to  the  two  age  groups,  younger 
students  aged     17-24  years  and  older  students  aged  25- 

42      years  showed     significant    differences    on  their 

behavioral  acculturation,  with  younger  students 
acculturating  more  rapidly  than  older  ones.  Similarly, 
when  testing  for  the  differences  between  males  and  females, 
results  showed  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups,  with  males  adjusting  more  rapidly  than  females. 
Individual  differences  in  behavioral  acculturation, 
therefore,  are  related  to  age,  gender,  and  the  number  of 
years     spent  in  the  United  States. 

The  remaining  four  variables,  nationality  of  the 
people  with  whom  foreign  students  associate,  nationality  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  reside,  socioeconomic  status,  and 
intent  of  permanent  residence  appear  to  have  no 
significant  effect  on  the  bicul turalism  of  the  foreign 
students.  What  could  account  for  this  finding?  Examining 
the  data  closely,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  Hispanic 
students  live  and  associate  with  students  of  similar 
nationalities  as  themselves  (i.e.,  Hispanic).  As  Yousef 
stated,  they  "select[ed]  as  their  friends  those  who  most 
resemble  themselves  in  beliefs,  preferences,  and  styles  of 
communicating"  (Condon  &  Yousef,  1975,  p. 120).  If  the 
foreign  students  sampled  in  this  study  had  closer 
association  with  Americans  (i.e.,  friends  and  roommates), 
results  may  have  been  significantly  different.  These 
students      may     have  "discover [ ed ]  new  aspects  of  [their] 
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personality  or  even  the  joy  of  expanded  consciousness  and 
emotional  growth"  (Condon  &  Yousef ,  1975,  p. 120).  Their 
attitudes  and  actions  would  have  been  modified  to  a 
certain  degree  because  of  their  exposure  to  Americans. 

Many  of  the  foreign  students  in  this  study  come  to 
the  United  States  from  their  country  only  to  live, 
associate,  and  cluster  among  themselves.  Three  dimensions 
inhibit  these  students'  full  exposure  to  the  new  society. 
The  first  dimension  deals  with  the  initial  exposure  to  the 
new  culture,  or  "culture  shock."  The  second  deals  with 
the  fear  of  losing  their  cherished  traditions;  they  may 
feel  that,  by  allowing  themselves  overexposure  to  the 
US/American  society,  they  will  lose  the  traditions,  values, 
ethics,  and  morals  taught  them  by  their  families,  making 
them  disloyal  to  their  native  culture.  Thirdly, 
homesickness  makes  them  want  to  be  around  people  who  have 
similar  traditions,  beliefs,  values,  and  morals.  These 
foreign  students  purposely  take  the  same  classes  together, 
study  and  socialize  together,  and  generally,  do  not 
associate  with  many  Americans.  They  feel  more  comfortable 
with  their  own  kind.  Such  association  mostly  with 
students  from  similar  background  hinders  their  adjustment 
into  the  US/American  society.  By  so  doing,  they  prevent  any 
opportunity  of  learning  and  experiencing  new  viewpoints 
from  ever  taking  place.  These  individuals  do  not  learn 
about  US/American  society  other  than  what  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  exposed  to  in  school  or  at  work.  Being 
together,  on  the  other  hand,   can  be  advantageous  to  foreign 
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students  in  terms  of  their  coping  with  the  new  society. 
Foreign  students  can  support  one  another  to  experience  new 
things  in  the  new  culture.  They  can  encourage  each  other 
to  socialize  with  Americans  and  enlighten  themselves  about 
a  different  way  of  life.  Being  together,  therefore,  may 
have  positive  attributes  if  foreign  students  use  their 
togetherness  to  promote  rather  than  hinder  their  adjustment 
into  the  new  culture. 

The  students '  intent  of  permanently  residing  in  the 
United  States  may  be  governed  by  the  economic  status  of  the 
country  of  origin,  the  type  of  government  ruling  their 
country,  and  their  present  family  socioeconomic  status. 
Geographically  speaking,  the  Hispanic  students  in  this 
study  came  from  the  following  countries:  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Guatemala, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Uruguay  (see  Table  23).  The  data  collected  reveal  that 
students  from  relatively  rich  countries  such  as  Colombia 
(whose  wealth  is  mainly  from  coffee  production,  gold 
mining,  and  petroleum)  and  Venezuela  (an  oil-enriched 
country  and  a  major  shipping  port),  showed  a  definite 
intent  on  returning  home  (see  Table  24).  Likewise,  the 
majority  of  students  from  countries  with  an  unstable 
government  or  countries  whose  economic  status  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  than  the  United  States  (e.g.,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Peru)  also  showed  an  intent  to  return  to  their  country. 
Students     from  countries  under  communist     and  totalitarian 
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Table  23 

Distribution  of  Hispanic  Students  from 
Different  Geographical  Regions 


Colombia 

HH 

:  HH 

:  ////  //// 

19 

or 

17% 

Cuba 

HH 

HH 

////  //// 

20 

or 

18% 

Puerto  Rico 

HH 

HH 

////  //// 

20 

or 

18% 

Honduras 

HH 

//// 

9 

or 

8% 

Ecuador 

HH 

//// 

9 

or 

8% 

Venezuela 

HH 

HH 

HH  //// 

19 

or 

17% 

Guatemala 

/// 

3 

or 

3% 

Bolivia 

// 

2 

or 

2% 

Chile 

/ 

1 

or 

1% 

Argentina 

/ 

1 

or 

1% 

Peru 

// 

2 

or 

2% 

Nicaragua 

/ 

1 

or 

1% 

Costa  Rica 

/ 

1 

or 

1% 

Uruguay 

/ 

1 

or 

1% 
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Table  24 

Hispanic  Students '  Preferences 
to  Country  of  Permanent  Residence 


Subjects  Intend  to  Intend  to 

Remain  in  U.S.  Return 


Colombia 

8 

11 

Cuba 

19 

1 

Puerto  Rico 

13 

7 

Honduras 

5 

4 

Ecuador 

5 

4 

Venezuela 

7 

12 

Guatemala 

0 

3 

Bolivia 

1 

1 

Chile 

0 

1 

Argentina 

0 

1 

Peru 

0 

2 

Nicaragua 

1 

0 

Costa  Rica 

0 

1 

Uruguay 

0 

1 
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regimes,  such  as  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  however,  had  a 
preference  of  staying  in  the  United  States.  As  seen  in 
Table  24,  students  from  Puerto  Rico,  a  country  of  middle 
economic  status  and  U.S.  trade  influence,  were  divided  into 
those  preferring  to  remain  in  the  United  States  and  those 
wishing  to  return  home,  with  the  majority  choosing  to  stay. 
This  indicates  that  the  economic  status  of  the  country  and 
type  of  government  ruling  that  country  are  not  the  only 
determinants  of  the  students '  preference  to  remain  in  the 
United  States;  rather,  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
individuals'  family  may  have  a  definite  influence  on  their 
willingness  to  return,  or  lack  thereof,  to  the  country  of 
origin.  For  many  of  the  foreign  students  who  come  from  a 
middle  to  high  family  socioeconomic  background,  it  may  be 
just  as  profitable  to  return  to  their  own  culture,  family, 
and  natural  surroundings  as  it  is  for  them  to  reside  in  the 
United  States.  Returning  home  may  even  be  preferred  as 
their  status  and  prestige  would  be  recognized  more  so  than 
in  the  United  States. 

As  discussed,  age,  gender,  socioeconomic  status, 
length  of  stay  in  the  United  States,  nationality  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  associate  as  well  as  the  nationality 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  reside,  and  the  intent  of 
permanently  residing  in  the  United  States  are  seven 
variables  that  are  clearly  intertwined  and  influence  the 
rate  at  which  Hispanic  students  behavioral ly  adjust  into 
US/American      society.         Depending     on     the  individual's 
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particular  circumstances  and  intentions,  these  variables 
can  promote  or  hinder  the  adjustment  process. 

The  question  that  now  comes  to  mind  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Hispanic  students  adjust.  Does  behavioral 
acculturation  signify  value  acculturation  as  well?  A 
foreign  individual  may  outwardly  appear  to  adapt 
behaviorally  to  the  new  culture  yet  inwardly  retain  his  or 
her  own  culture's  values  and  mode  of  thinking.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  seven  aforementioned  variables,  the 
Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire  was  administered  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  the  answer  to  the  above  question. 
The    questionnaire    assesses  Hispanic     students'  value 

orientation  and  degree  of  value  acculturation  along  five 
value  dimensions:  relational  style  orientation,  person- 
nature  orientation,  activity  orientation,  time  orientation, 
and  human-nature  orientation.  Each  dimension  classifies 
the  foreign  students  as  having  acquired  the  US/American 
values,  retaining  the  Hispanic  values,  or  being  in  the 
middle . 

A  significantly  high  rate  of  internalization  of  the 
Hispanic  value  orientation  was  found  in  most  students  along 
each  dimension.  On  the  relational  dimension,  students 
preferred  the  Hispanic  hierarchical  style  in  which 
authority  figures  are  in  control,  take  responsibility,  and 
make  decisions.  Along  the  person-nature  dimension, 
subjugation  by  the  individuals  to  nature  was  preferred,  and 
the  majority  of  foreign  students  in  this  study  perceived 
themselves     in     this  manner  with  respect     to  environmental 
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conditions.  Hispanic  value  orientations  were  likewise 
retained  along  the  remaining  three  dimensions.  The 
students  were  noted  to  place  a  high  value  on  what  they  do 
rather  than  who  they  are,  reflecting  an  activity-type 
orientation.  Similarly,  a  present-time  orientation  along 
with  a  low  endorsement  of  idealized  humanistic  values  were 
noted. 

While  retaining  their  Hispanic  values  along  the  three 
dimensions  of  activity,  time,  and  human-nature,  some 
students'  responses  revealed  a  slight  tendency  toward 
US/American  values  but  these  were  not  statistically 
significant . 

In  conclusion,  measurable  changes  clearly  take  place 
along  the  behavioral  acculturation  scale  and  less  regularly 
along  the  value  acculturation  dimension.  It  is  clear  that 
what  changes  or  what  stays  the  same  is  a  function  of  many 
variables.  These  variables  are  age,  gender,  length  of 
exposure  to  the  host  culture,  nationalities  of  friends  and 
roommates,  socioeconomic  status,  and  intent  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  US/American  culture.  These  variables  are 
important  determinants  of  the  rate  of  acculturation. 
Depending  on  the  foreign  individual 's  particular 
circumstances,  these  seven  variables  interact  to  promote 
or  hinder  the  adjustment  process  and  influence  the  rate  of 
internalization  of  American  values  by  the  Hispanic  students 
at  the  University  of  Florida. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS, 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


This  study  explored  the  adjustment  process  of  Hispanic 
students  currently  studying  at  the  University  of  Florida  to 
determine  the  degree  of  their  behavioral  and  value 
acculturation  in  the  US/American  society.  Past  research 
provided  the  basis  for  assessing  the  degree  to  which  the 
seven  variables--age ,  gender,  socioeconomic  status,  length 
of  stay  in  the  United  States,  nationality  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  associate  as  well  as  the  nationality 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  reside,  and  the  intent  of 
permanently  residing  in  the  United  States — affect  the  rate 
at  which  foreign  students  adjust  in  the  new  environment. 
These  variables  were  drawn  from  the  literature  and  16 
hypotheses  were  submitted  to  test  using  108  students  from 
Latin  American  countries. 

This  researcher  was  interested  in  determining  whether 
a  foreign  student  who  adjusts  behaviorally  likewise  adopts 
the  new  culture's  values.  A  foreign  individual  may 
outwardly     appear  to  adapt  behaviorally  to  the  new  culture 
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yet  inwardly  retain  his  or  her  own  culture's  values  and 
mode  of  thinking. 

In  order  to  evaluate  what  the  researcher  proposed,  a 
biographical  information  sheet  and  two  different 
questionnaires  were  employed  in  collecting  the  data:  (a) 
the  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  and  (b)  the  Cross- 
Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire.  Validity  and  reliability 
were  established  for  each  of  the  questionnaires.  The  three 
instruments  were  administered     to  108  Hispanic  students. 

The  biographical  information  sheet  supplied 
information  on  the  seven  variables  believed  to  be 
significant  predictors  of  the  level  of  adjustment.  The 
Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  assessed  the  foreign 
students'  behavioral  bicultural  adaptation.  The  Cross- 
Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire  assessed  the  foreign 
students '  value  orientation  and  degree  of  value 
acculturation  along  five  value  dimensions:  relational 
style  orientation,  person-nature  orientation,  time 
orientation,  activity  orientation,  and  human-nature 
orientation . 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  responses  on  the 
questionnaires  revealed  that  Hispanic  students  acculturate 
behavioral ly  to  the  US/American  culture  but  their  value 
acculturation  into  US/American  society  has  no  statistical 
significance.  Four  out  of  eight  null  hypotheses  relating 
to  behavioral  acculturation  were  rejected,  while  none  out 
of  seven  null  hypotheses  relating  to  value  acculturation 
were     rejected.       The  remaining  hypothesis  dealing  with  the 
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correlation  of  two  dependent  variables  was  also  not  found 
to  be  of  statistical  significance. 

The  variables  age,  gender,  and  length  of  time  spent  in 
the  United  Sates  made  a  significant  difference  on  the 
foreign  students'  behavioral  adjustment.  It  was  shown  that 
an  individual's  adjustment  progresses  as  a  function  of  the 
length  of  time  he  or  she  has  been  exposed  to  the 
US/American  culture.  Likewise,  the  individual's  age  and 
gender  affect  the  rate  of  acculturation,  with  males 
adjusting  more  rapidly  than  females,  and  younger  students 
acculturating  more  rapidly  than  older  students. 
The  other  variables,  socioeconomic  status  ,  nationality  of 
the  people  with  whom  foreign  students  associate  as  well  as 
the  nationality  of  the  people  with  whom  they  reside  ,  and 
the  intent  to  permanently  reside  in  the  United  States  did 
not  seem  to  have  an  effect  on  the  students'  adjustment. 

With  respect  to  the  individual's  value  acul turation , 
it  was  shown  that  Hispanic  students  still  maintained  a 
comparatively  high  degree  of  traditional  Hispanic  value 
orientation  on  the  five  basic  dimensions:  relational  style 
orientation,  person-nature  orientation,  time  orientation, 
activity  orientation,  and  human-nature  orientation.  From 
their  responses,  there  was  a  preference  for  lineality, 
subjugation  to  nature,  present-time,  a  "doing"  activity 
orientation,  and  a  low  endorsement  of  idealized  humanistic 
values.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  no  individual 
exists     who  depicts  ideal  US/American  or  Hispanic  cultural 
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values.  The  "value"  of  an  individual  can  never  be  fully 
tested  for  it  is  quite  subjective.  Not  every  individual 
can  live  in  harmony  with  or  adhere  to  all  the  values  and 
patterns  set  by  his  or  her  own  culture  (Kluckhohn  & 
Strodtbeck,  1961,  p.  31).  An  individual  is  quite  likely  to 
have  his  or  her  personal  system  of  values  that  may  be  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  native  culture  (Condon  & 
Yousef,  1975,  p. 264).  At  most,  one  can  carefully  state 
that  a  given  culture  has  its  preferred  set  of  value 
orientations  with  respect  to  relational  style,  person- 
nature  relationship,  beliefs  about  human-nature,  time 
orientation,  and  activity  orientation  and  that  these  may 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  value  orientation  of  each  of 
its  members. 

Implications  for  Counselors 

What  implications  do  the  above  findings  have  for  those 
Hispanic  students  who  have  a  difficult  time  adjusting  to 
US/American  society?  Some  Latin  American  students,  living 
in  a  culture  different  from  their  own,  sooner  or  later 
experience  feelings  of  frustration,  anger,  depression, 
stress,  discrimination,  alienation,  or  loss  of  self-esteem. 
While  some  students  are  able  to  work  sufficiently  through 
their  conflicts  and  adjust  themselves  well  into  their  new 
environment,  others  encounter  difficulties  doing  so.  Such 
difficulties  may  adversely  affect  their  academic 
performance  as  well  as  their  personal  development  in  the 
new    culture.       it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  latter 
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students  utilize  the  assistance  of  a  counselor/therapist 
to  aid  them  in  their  adjustment. 

For  a  cross-cultural  counselor/therapist  to  be 
effective  in  his  or  her  work,  he  or  she  must  be 
knowledgeable  of  the  ethnic  individual's  values,  beliefs, 
and  customs  in  order  to  choose  appropriate  strategies  and 
techniques  during  the  counseling  process.  Pluralistic 
counseling  therapy  is  recommended  in  that  it  "recognizes 
the  client's  culturally  based  beliefs,  values,  and 
behaviors  and  ...  is  concerned  with  the  client's 
adaptation  to  his  or  her  particular  milieu"  (Levine  & 
Padilla,  1980,  p.3).  Utilizing  this  technique  leads  to 
effective  counseling  and  help  the  ethnic  individual  acquire 
coping  mechanisms  to  deal  effectively  with  life's  strains 
and  stresses  and  thus  aids  in  the  adjustment  to  a  new 
environment . 
Value  Orientations 

The  counselor/therapist  must  be  fully  cognizant  of  the 
value  orientations  of  the  ethnic  student  in  order  to  adapt 
the  counseling  session  and  structure  it  to  the  student's 
need.  To  learn  the  client's  value  orientations,  the 
counselor  may  either  administer  the  Cross-Cul tural  Activity 
Questionnaire  or  schedule  an  intensive  session  with  the 
foreign  student.  The  range  of  preferred  orientations 
regarding  the  five  value  systems  was  given  in  Table  3. 

It  is  imperative  to  aim  counseling  toward  the  specific 
value     orientation     held  by  the     individual     student.  When 
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working  with  a  Spanish  individual,  for  example,  the 
counselor/therapist  must  be  sensitive  to  a  Hispanic  value 
orientation,  therefore  considering  the  client's  preference 
for  lineal  relationships,  subjugation  to  environmental 
conditions,  present  time  orientation,  and  activity 
orientation.  By  so  doing,  the  counseling  session  is  more 
fruitful  and  provides  the  client  with  the  best  environment 
in  which  to  grow. 

Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques 

For  effective  cross-cultural  counseling,  the 
counselor/therapist  must  know  the  values,  beliefs,  and 
customs  that  the  ethnic  individual  possesses.  By  doing  so, 
the  counselor/therapist  provides  appropriate  strategies  and 
techniques  to  meet  his  client's  needs  in  the  counseling 
session. 

Basically,  there  are  two  counseling  approaches: 
directive-cognitive  theories  and  nondirective-af f ective 
theories.  Directive  approaches  to  therapy  include  Reality 
therapy  and  Rational-Emotive  therapy.  These  foster  lineal 
relationships,  subjugation  to  environmental  conditions, 
present-time  orientation  and  a  "doing"  activity 
orientation.  They  are,  therefore,  more  effective  in 
counseling  the  Hispanic  client  for  they  tend  to  be  more 
consistent  with  the  individual's  basic  value  orientations. 
Reality  therapy,  developed  by  William  Glasser  in  the  1950s, 
is  aimed  at  identifying  the  problem  and  helping  the  client 
set  goals  to  achieve  the  desired  solution.  it  deals  with 
the     present  and  focuses  on  the  individual 's  behavior.  it 
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considers  the  ethnic  client's  preference  for  present  time 
and  "doing"  activity  orientations.  Reality  therapy  is  also 
an  active  approach  whereby  the  therapist  assists  the  client 
in  solving  his  or  her  problems.  By  doing  so,  the  ethnic 
client's  need  of  a  lineal  relationship  is  met  as  the 
authority  figure,  in  this  case  the  therapist,  takes 
responsibility  and  directs  the  client  into  making 
appropriate  decisions  (Glasser  &  Zunin,  1973). 

Rational-Emotive  therapy,  developed  by  Albert  Ellis  in 
the  1950s,  is  another  "highly  cognitive,  active-directive" 
therapy.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  individuals  create 
their  own  emotional  difficulties  and  irrational  thoughts 
and  it  focuses  on  changing  them.  Counselors/therapists  use 
a  great  deal  of  directiveness  and  forcefulness  during  the 
therapy  sessions.  The  therapist  pushes,  teaches, 
"ruthlessly  persists",  and  persuades  the  client  to  actively 
work  against  present  emotional  disturbances  and  overcome 
stress.  The  therapist  is  in  charge  and  attempts  to  get  the 
client  to  change  current  persisting  problems  by  using 
lineal  as  well  as  present  time  orientations  in  the 
counseling  sessions.  Such  an  active  approach  is  more 
likely  to  be  successful  with  ethnic  clients  who  prefer 
authoritative  guidance   (Ellis,  1973). 

Nondirective-af f ective  theories,  on  the  other  hand, 
work  better  with  individuals  with  a  basic  American  value 
orientation  (Corsini,  1973).  An  American  value  orientation 
considers       the     client's     preference     for     assumption  of 
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responsibility,  mastery  over  environmental  conditions, 
future  time  orientation,  and  a  "being"  orientation. 
Psychologist  Carl  Rogers  developed  such  a  nondirective 
therapy  consistent  with  this  cultural  value  preference, 
called  Client-Centered  therapy.  Client-Centered  therapy 
fosters  self-reliance,  self-responsibility,  and  a  general 
individualistic  style.  The  therapy  is  nondirective  in  that 
the  counselor/therapist  is  passively  involved  in  the 
counseling  process  (Corsini,  1973).  Since  the  client  is 
the  one  who  dictates  the  pace  and  direction  of  the 
counseling  session,  mastering  environmental  conditions  is 
fostered  during  this  therapy.  This  model  also  centers 
around  the  client's  worth  as  a  person  rather  than 
accomplishments,  therefore  reinforcing  the  "being"  rather 
than  "doing"  orientation.  The  counselor/therapist  must 
possess  three  qualities  for  successful  nondirective 
counseling.  These  include  empathy,  positive  regard,  and 
genuineness  (Meador  &  Rogers,  1973).  These  foster  a 
client's  sense  of  worth,  leading  toward  self-actualization 
and  positive  change.  Since  such  nondirective  therapy 
requires  the  counselor/therapist  to  take  a  passive  role,  it 
is  most  effective  with  individuals  of  American  value  ideals 
who  make  their  own  decisions  regarding  their  lives. 

Two  workshops  have  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
counseling  Hispanic  individuals.  They  are  the  Hispanic 
Counseling  Model  (see  Appendix  I)  developed  by  Dade  County 
Public  schools  (1979)  and  the  Multicultural  Workshops  (see 
Appendix  J)  developed  by  Hallman  and  Campbell   (1983).  The 
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Hispanic  Counseling  Model  encompasses  the  theory  of 
acculturation,  its  effect  on  Hispanics,  and  makes 
recommendations  on  how  to  best  help  Hispanic  students 
adjust  to  the  new  culture.  Four  objectives  are  presented 
in  the  workshop;  these  include  (a)  providing  an  overview  of 
the  theory  of  cultural  differences,  (b)  identifying  value 
orientation  differences  between  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American 
students,  (c)  matching  ethnic  clients  with  counseling 
methods,  and  (d)  identifying  aspects  of  a  counseling 
relationship  witch  are  appropriate  with  Hispanic  students. 
Such  a  model  is  quite  effective  in  providing 
counselors/therapists  with  an  understanding  of  Hispanic 
students  and  their  families  as  well  as  with  helpful 
counseling  techniques. 

The  purpose  of  the  Multicultural  Workshop  is  to  make 
counselors/therapists  aware  of  possible  conflicts  that 
exist  between  them  and  the  client.  It  provides  a 
comparison  between  the  counselor's  and  Hispanic  students' 
expectations  and  perceptions  of  the  counseling 
relationship.  By  so  doing,  the  therapist  learns  of  the 
client's  preferences  and  structures  the  counseling  sessions 
accordingly.  This  improves  rapport  between  client  and 
therapist  and  promotes  optimal  guidance  to  adjustment  in  a 
new  culture. 

Educational  materials  such  as  books,  films,  cassette 
tapes,  and  videotapes,  are  additional  aids  to  learning 
about  Hispanic  culture.       These  may  be  obtained  through  the 
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Panhandle  Area  Educational  Cooperative  (see  Appendix  K) . 
An  effective,  yet  maybe  impratical,  way  for  counselors  to 
understand  the  Hispanic  way  of  life  is  for  them  to  go  on  an 
extended  visit  to  certain  Hispanic  countries  and  experience 
these  countries'  culture,  behaviors,  and  way  of  life. 
Counselors  are  urged  to  use  such  methods  and  educational 
resources  because  only  through  sound  understanding  of 
Hispanic  culture  can  effective  counseling  be  given  its 
members . 

In  conclusion,  the  counselor/therapist  needs  to  be 
aware  of  the  problems  faced  by  a  foreign  student  living  in 
a  new  culture  and  work  with  him  or  her  to  resolve  conflicts 
and  ambivalence  accrued  from  culture  shock  and  confusion. 
Counseling  sessions  need  to  be  structured  to  the  client's 
value  orientation.  Counselors  must  be  knowledgeable  of 
both  directive  and  nondirective  therapeutic  approaches. 
They  also  must  be  skilled  in  choosing  the  approach  best 
suited  for  the  specific  client.  Recognizing  these 
important  factors  leads  to  more  effective  counseling 
sessions . 


Recommendations  For  Future  Research 


The  recommendations  below  are  given  in  conjunction 
with  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study. 

The  researcher  stresses  the  importance  of  recognizing 
cultural  differences  among  Latin  American  countries.  There 
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is  a  definite  diversity  in  the  Hispanic  world  and 
subcultural        differences      do      exist.  Even  though 

Argentinians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Chileans,  Mexicans, 
Panamenians,  and  others  share  a  common  language,  they  are 
different  people  through  unique  lifestyles  and  values.  It 
is  suggested  that  a  similar  study  be  conducted  involving 
Hispanic  students,  with  the  modification  of  comparing  and 
contrasting  one  Hispanic  culture  to  another.  Latin  America 
is  not  a  single  unit;  value  differences  do  exist  and  may 
even  be  significant  among  the  different  Latin  American 
countries . 

Personal  interviews  also  need  to  be  conducted  along 
with  the  questionnaires  in  an  effort  to  probe  deeper  into 
areas  that  would  not  be  otherwise  accurately  measured  by 
the  instruments  alone.  Areas  such  as  personal  experiences, 
impressions,  and  problems  faced  by  the  Hispanic  students  at 
the  Univerity  of  Florida  must  be  explored,  as  they  shed 
light  on  the  students'  needs  and  major  concerns.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  counselor/therapist  would  structure  the 
counseling  sessions  in  such  a  way  as  to  derive  maximum 
benefit  for  the  individual  students. 

Future  research  should  attempt  to  use  a  larger  sample 
size  incorporating  all  the  universities  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  The  researcher  believes  that,  by  involving 
Hispanic  students  from  different  Florida  campuses,  a  much 
more  representative  sample  of  students  and  more  accurate 
data  regarding  accculturation  would  be  obtained. 
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In  this  study,  variables  that  were  found  to  have  no 
significant  effect  on  acculturation  should  be  further 
investigated  further.  Some  of  these  variables  are  clearly 
intertwined  and  influence  one  another  and,  depending  on  the 
individual 's  particular  circumstances,  they  may  hinder  the 
acculturation  process  of  that  individual.  Probing  deeper 
may  shed  some  light  on  the  exact  role  of  these  variables  in 
the  acculturation  process. 

A  revision  of  the  Cross-Cultural  Activity 
Questionnaire  is  recommended.  The  scale  should  be  refined 
to  improve  the  clarity  of  some  items.  The  student  should 
be  required  to  explain  his  or  her  rationale  for  choosing 
each  answer  on  the  questionnaire,  thus  giving  the  counselor 
a  better  portrayal  of  the  individual 's  preferred  value 
orientation. 

Ultimately,  it  is  suggested  that  a  similar  study  be 
conducted  but  split  into  two  independent  studies.  One 
study  would  deal  with  the  behavior  acculturation  of  the 
individual,  delving  deeper  into  the  reasons  for  his  or  her 
preferences  regarding  specific  behaviors.  For  example,  the 
answer  to  the  question  "Why  do  you  cook  American  food  over 
Hispanic  food?"  may  be  that  American  food  is  preferred  or 
that  it  is  simply  faster  and  easier  to  cook.  The  other 
study  would  totally  encompass  the  value  acculturation  of 
the  foreign  individual  and  explore  the  reasons  for  his  or 
her  preferences.  An  individual,  for  example,  may  choose 
the  hierarchical  style  over  the  individualistic  one  because 
he     or     she    may     feel  that     family     does     indeed     play  an 
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important  and  integral  role  in  one's  existence.  The  student 
may  choose  that  style,  on  the  other  hand,  for  fear  of  being 
disloyal  to  the  family  if  he  or  she  chose  otherwise. 
Splitting  this  study  into  two  separate  entities,  therefore, 
would  make  the  researcher  aware  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
findings  in  the  study.  Using  this  information,  the 
counselor/therapist  can  utilize  appropriate  counseling 
techniques  to  provide  the  Hispanic  student  with  optimal 
guidance  in  the  adjustment  into  American  society. 


GLOSSARY 


Acculturation  (1)  A  learning  process  by  which  an 
individual  or  group  learns  the  behaviors  acceptable  in  a 
given  culture  (Kitano,  1962,  p. 261).  (2)  The  adoption,  by 
the  members  of  one  group,  of  the  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
behaviors  of  another  group  (Richardson,   1967.  p. 14). 


Acculturative  Stress       "Those     stresses      that  are 
theoretically    or    empirically  linked  to  acculturation  and 
those    affective     states    or  behaviors    which    are  usually 
subsumed    under    the  term  mental  health"     (Berry     &  Annis, 
1974,  p.  384). 


US/American     A  person  who  has     permanent  residence  in 
the      United     Sates     and/or     possesses     a       United  States 
citizenship.       He    or  she  is  one  who  has  an  "American  value 
orientation"     toward  the      surrounding  environment. 


Assimilation  "The  process  in  which  people  who  can  be 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  same  culture,  move  into  the 
area  of  a  culture  foreign  to  their  own  and  gradually  adopt 
the  way  of  life  of  the  new  culture"  ( Fitzpatrick ,  1966, 
p. 5)  . 


Behavioral  Acculturation  "The  gradual  adoption  by  the 
individual  of  the  more  overt  and  observable  aspects  of  the 
host  culture,  including  the  host  culture's  language, 
customs,  habits,  and  lifestyle"  (Szapocznik,  Scopetta,  & 
King,   1978,  p. 115). 


Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire      Assesses  the 
foreign  individual 's  behavioral  acculturation. 


Cognitive  Style  Refers  to  the  "ways  an  individual 
learns  which  include  perceiving,  thinking,  problem  solving, 
information  processing,  relating  to  others,  etc."  Field 
independence/field  dependence  are  dimensions  of  the 
construct  of  cognitive  style  that  refer  to  modes  of 
functioning  (Curtis,  1982). 
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Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire      Assesses  the 
foreign  individual  s  value  acculturation. 


Cultural  Pluralism  "Adapting  to  a  new  culture  without 
the  need  to  reject  the  culture  of  origin"  (Szapocznik, 
Kurtines,   &  Fernandez,   1980,  p.  354). 


Culture  (1)  The  acquired  patterns  of  thinking, 
feeling  and  behaving  that  make  life  meaningful  for  a 
particular  group  of  human  beings  (Hallman  &  Campbell,  1983, 
P-l)  (2)  It  is  "that  complex  whole  which  includes 
knowledge,  belief,  act,  morals,  law,  custom,  and  any  other 
capabilities  and  habits  acquired  by  man  as  a  member  of 
society  (Tylor,   1903,  p.l). 


Culture  Shock  The  anxiety,  despair,  and  sense  of  loss 
experienced  by  the  immigrant  upon  arriving  to  a  new  country 
(Oberg,  1960). 


Ethnicity  Refers  to  "members  of  ethnic  groups  [who] 
share  common  cultural  traits  such  as  language,  religion, 
values,  beliefs,  food  habits,  and  tribe  membership"  (Perry 
&  Perry,   1984,  p.   502) . 


Field  Dependence  The  tendency  to  rely  on  external 
referents  in  processing  information  (Curtis,  1982;  Berry 
1981). 


Field  Independence    The  tendency  to  rely  on  the  self 
as     a  primary  referent  in  processing     information  (Curtis, 
1982;  Berry  1981 )  . 


Foreign  Student       (1)       "a  person  who    enrolls     in  a 
recognized    educational  institution  in  a  country  other  than 
his  own..."   (Putman  ,     1971,     p.   491-492).  The  terms  ethnic 
and  cross-cultural  are  used  synonomously  in  this  research. 


Hispanic  A  person  who  is  originally  from  a  country 
with  a  Hispanic  culture  and  has  a  "Hispanic  value 
orientation"  from  the  culture  of  origin.  The  Hispanic 
countries  in  this  study  include  Colombia,  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,   and  Uruguay. 
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Marginality  Refers  to  an  individual  who  is  caught 
between  two  cultural  systems  and  is  "marginal"  to  both. 
The  individual  associates  with  and  takes  part  in  both 
cultures  without  fully  belonging  to  either  one  (Park,  1928; 
Stonequist ,   1937  )  . 


Overacculturation  Hispanic  youths  who  overaccul turate 
are  depicted  by  the  following:  "...  give  up  their  roots  as 
they  become  Americanized.  In  the  process  of  giving  up 
their  roots,  they  reject  their  parents  and  their  culture  of 
origin  giving  rise  to  serious  family  and  intrapersonal 
identity  conflicts"  (Szapocznik,  Kurtines,  &  Fernandez, 
1980,  p.   363) . 


Pluralistic  Counseling     Therapy  that  "recognizes  the 
client  s     culturally-based  beliefs,     values,     and  behaviors 
and    that  is  concerned  with  the  client's  adaptation  to  his 
or    her    particular  cultural  milieu"       (Levine     &  Padilla, 
1980,  p. 3) 


Social  Status  It  is  "the  individual 's  ranked  position 
within  the  social  system,  the  rank  being  determined  by  the 
role     the  individual  performs"    (Perry     &     Perry,     1984,  p. 


Society  It  is  "a  fairly  large  group  of  individuals 
who  interact  with  one  another  on  a  regular,  continuous 
basis  and  according  to  paterns  of  behavior  on  which  all 
more  or  less  agree.  A  society  is  also  an  interrelated 
network  of  social  relationships  that  exist  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  largest  social  system"  (Perry  &  Perrv. 
1984,  p.  510). 


Subculture  It  is  "a  group  that  has  distinctive 
features  setting  it  apart  from  the  wider  culture  of  the 
society  but  still  retaining  the  general  values  of  the  wider 
culture"   (Perry  &  Perry,   1984,  p.  510). 


stress  A  "dynamic  interactive  relationship  between 
characteristics  of  the  individual  and  the  situation;  it 
reflects  an  imbalance  between  environmental  demands'  and 
personal  response  capability"   ( Santisteban ,   1980,  p. 11). 


Underacculturation  Hispanic  youths  who 

underacculturate  are  characterized  by  the  following- 
"...retaining      their     Hispanicity     and     failing     to  learn 
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adaptive  Americanized  behaviors.  These  youngsters  remain 
close  to  their  families,  and  they  tend  to  belong  to 
families  who  have  been  traumatized  by  the  immigration 
process ...  become  withdrawn,  isolated,  and  apathetic  so  that 
they  present  a  depressed,  neurotic  pattern  of  behaviors" 
(Szapocznik,  Kurtines,   &  Fernandez,   1980,  p. 363). 


Value  Acculturation  deals  with  foreign  students' 
internalization  of  the  new  culture's  basic  value 
orientations.  These  include  relational  style,  person- 
nature  relationship,  beliefs  about  human  nature,  a  time 
orientation,  and  an  activity  orientation. 


Value  Orientations  "Complex  but  definitely  patterned 
(rank-ordered)  principles,  resulting  from  the  transactional 
interplay  of  three  analytically  distinguishable  elements  of 
the  evaluative  process — the  cognitive,  the  affective,  and 
the  directive  elements — which  give  order  and  direction  to 
the  ever-flowing  stream  of  human  acts  and  thoughts  as  these 
relate  to  the  solution  of  common  human  problems"  (Kluckhohn 
&  Strodtbeck,   1961,  p. 341). 


APPENDIX  A 
COVER  LETTER 


Dear  Student: 

I,  Nevine  Khouzam,  am  a  doctoral  student  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in  the  Bilingual  Education  program, 
and  would  like  your  participation  in  a  study  which  I  am 
currently  conducting. 

The  purpose  of  my  research  project  is  to  find  out 
the  degree  to  which  Hispanic  students  have  adjusted  to  the 
American  culture.  Enclosed  with  this  letter  are  two 
questionnaires  which  you  are  asked  to  complete  and  return 
to  me.  Completion  of  these  surveys  is  voluntary  and 
anonymous.  Do  not  put  your  name  on  any  part  of  the 
surveys.  There  is  absolutely  no  risk  or  discomfort 
expected  in  filling  out  these  surveys. 

Please  read  carefully  all  instructions  and  each 
statement  before  you  respond.  An  additional  blank  sheet  of 
paper  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  surveys  for  you  to  add 
any  additional  comments  you  would  like  to  make. 

I  chose  to  investigate  the  adjustment  process  of 
Hispanic  students  in  order  to  provide  necessary  information 
and  recommendations  to  the  International  Student  Center  at 
the  University  of  Florida  and  therefore  better  assist 
foreign  students  in  their  adaptation.  Your  assistance  in 
this  project  will  be  of  great  value.  By  helping  me,  you 
will  be  aiding  future  students  from  your  country  who  will 
be  coming  to  the  University  of  Florida. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Nevine  Nagui  Khouzam 
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APPENDIX  B 
BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 


BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 


1 .  Age  :   

2.  Sex:     Male    Female 

3.  Country  of  birth:   


4.  Country  of  residence  prior  to  coming  to  the  United 
States:   ;   length  of  stay  in  that  country:  


5.     Father's  occupation: 


6.     Marital  Status  single 

married 
divorced 


other  (please  specify) 


7.     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States? 


8.     Have    you     lived  in  or  visited  other  foreign  countries 

besides  the     United  States?   ;     How  long  was  your 

stay  there?  


9.     With  which  group  of  people  do  you  socialize  the  most? 

foreigners   

Americans 


both  foreigners  and  Americans 
other  (please  specify)   " 


10.     With  whom  do  you  live?  foreigners 

Americans 


both  foreigners  and  Americans 
other   (please  specify) 


11.  Do  you  intend  to  reside  in  the  United  States 
permanently? 

Yes  No 
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APPENDIX  C 

THE  BICULTURAL  INVOLVEMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Szapocznik,     J.,     Kurtines,     W. ,  Fernandez, T.  (1980). 
Bicultural  involvement  and  adjustment  in  Hispanic-American  youths. 
International  Journal  of  Intercul tural  Relations,  4(35), 
353-365 .     Reprinted  by  permission. 


BICULTURAL  INVOLVEMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Instructions:  In  the  following  questions  please  write  the 
number  that  best  describes  your  feelings. 

A.  How  comfortable  do  you  feel  speaking  SPANISH 


Not  at 
all 
comfortable 


Very 
comfortable 


1 .  at  HOME 

2.  in  SCHOOL 

3.  at  WORK 

4.  with  FRIENDS 

5.  in  GENERAL 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


B.  How  comfortable  do  you  feel  speaking  ENGLISH 


6.  at  HOME 

7.  in  SCHOOL 
8  .  at  WORK 

9.  with  FRIENDS 

10.  in  GENERAL 

C.   How  much  do  you  enjoy 


11.  Hispanic  music 

12.  Hispanic  dances 

13.  Hispanic-oriented  places 

14.  Hispanic-type  recreation 

15.  Hispanic  T.V.  programs 

16.  Hispanic  radio  stations 

17.  Hispanic  books  and  magazines 

D.   How  much  do  you  enjoy 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Not  at 


Not  at 


18 
19 
20 

21. 
22, 
23, 
24, 


American  music 
American  dances 
American-oriented  places 
American-type  recreation 
American  T.V.  programs 
American  radio  stations 
American  books  and  magazines 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Very 
much 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Very 
much 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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E.  Instructions:  Sometimes  life  is  not  as  we  really  want 
it.  If  you  could  have  your  way,  how  would  you  like  the 
following  aspects  of  your  life  to  be  like?  Please  mark  an 
X  in  the  column  that  applies  to  you. 

I  would     I  would     I  would 
wish  wish  wish 

this  to      this  to    this  to 
be  com-        be  be  both 

pletely      mostly  Hispanic 
Hispanic     Hispanic  and 

American 


25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 
31 

32 


33 


I  would 

wish 
this  to 

be 
mostly 


I  would 

wish 
this  to 

be  com- 
pletely 


American  American 


Food 

Language 
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APPENDIX  D 

THE  CROSS-CULTURAL  INVOLVEMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Szapocznik,  J.,  Scopetta,  M.  Kurtines,  w. ,   &  Aranalde,  M.(1978). 
Theory  and  measurement  of  Acculturation.  Intra-American 
Journal  of  Psychology,   12,  113-130. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 


CROSS-CULTURAL  ACTIVITY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INSTRUCTIONS 


In  the  following  questionnaire  you  will  find  several 
problem  situations  and  three  possible  ways  of  solving  each 
situation. 

Of  the  three  solutions,  please  choose  the  one  which, 
according  to  your  opinion,  is  the  best . 

Then  choose  the  one  which,  according  to  your  opinion,  is 
the  worst.  Finally,  choose  the  one  which,  you  think, 
represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint. 
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What  should  a  family  do  if  it  discovers  that  one  of  its 
members  uses  drugs? 

1.  The  head  of  the  family  should  take  charge  of  the 
situation.  If  this  does  not  resolve  the  problem  then  it's 
best  for  the  drug  user  to  go  to  a  doctor  or  psychiatrist. 

2.  The  members  of  the  family  should  discuss  the  reason 
drugs  are  used  and  in  this  way  together  arrive  at  a 
solution . 

3.  The  family  should  consider  that  the  use  of  drugs  is  a 
personal  issue,  and  that  each  individual  should  lead  an 
independent  life  without  the  interference  of  others. 


Which  of  these  three  alternatives  do  you  think  is  best? 
Which  do  you  think  is  worst? 

Which  of  these  alternatives  represents  best  the  Hispanic 
viewpoint? 


Three  young  people  were  talking  about  how  they  would  feel 
if  their  families  found  out  that  they  use  drugs. 

1.  The  first  one  said:  I  consider  myself  part  of  a  group 
of  people  who  use  drugs  as  a  mean  of  fighting  against  the 
pressures  of  the  world  today. 

2.  The  second  one  said:  The  use  of  drugs  would  make  me 
feel  ashamed  for  having  gone  against  my  parent's  teachings. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  The  use  of  drugs  is  a  personal 
issue,  everyone  is  responsible  for  his/her  own  behavior  and 
for  no  one  else's. 


Which  of  these  young  people,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  best 
idea?   

Which  has  the  worst  idea? 

Which  of  these  ideas  represents  best  the  Hispanic 
viewpoint?  ^ 
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Three  mothers  talk  about  what  they  would  do  if  they  found 
out  that  their  daughters  were  having  sexual  relations  with 
their  boyfriends. 

1.  The  first  one  said:  I  would  forbid  her  to  continue  that 
relationship  since  it  is  against  the  principles  her  father 
and  I  have  taught  her. 

2.  The  second  one  said:  I  think  she  has  a  right  to  act 
freely  without  her  parent's  interference. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  I  would  speak  with  my  daughter  as 
if  she  were  a  friend.  We  would  try  discussing  it  to  see  if 
it  is  a  mature  and  responsible  relationship  and  together  we 
would  reach  an  agreement  as  to  what  is  best  for  her. 


Which  of  these  mothers  has  the  best  idea? 
Which  of  these  mothers  has  the  worst  idea? 

Which  of  these  ideas  represent  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


Three  young  women  were  talking  about  how  they  would  feel  if 
their  families  knew  that  they  were  maintaining  sexual 
relations  with  their  boyfriends. 

1.  The  first  one  would  see  herself  as  belonging  to  a  group 
of  people  who  find  no  reason  to  restrict  sexual  relations 
to  marriage. 

2.  The  second  one  would  feel  guilty  for  having  acted 
against  the  principles  that  her  parents  have  taught  her. 

3.  The  third  would  consider  that  she  has  a  right  to  live 
as  she  pleases  without  having  to  account  for  her  behavior 
to  anyone. 

Which  of  these  young  women  has  the  best  idea? 

Which  of  these  young  women  has  the  worst  idea? 

Which  of  these  ideas  represent  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 
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A  young  man  is  offered  a  good  job  outside  the  town  in  which 
he  lives  with  his  family.  He  thinks  of  three  different 
alternatives  as  to  what  he  could  do. 

1.  Consult  with  his  parents  and  accept  the  job  if  they 
approve. 

2.  Consult  with  his  friends,  brothers  and  sisters  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion. 

3.  Make  the  decision  himself  without  consulting  with  his 
family . 


Which  of  these  three  alternatives  do  you  think  is  the  best? 


Which  of  these  do  you  think  is  the  worst? 

Which  of  these  alternatives  represents  best  the  Hispannic 
viewpoint? 


Because  of  economic  difficulties,  a  young  father  can  no 
longer  support  his  family.  Below  are  three  suggestions  as 
to  what  he  could  do. 

1.  Ask  a  friend  for  help  until  the  situation  improves. 

2.  Turn  to  his  father  to  help  him  solve  the  problem. 

3.  Get  various  jobs  asking  no  one  for  help. 

Which  of  these  do  you  think  is  the  best? 

Which  of  these  do  you  think  is  the  worst? 

Which  idea  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 
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What  should  an  employee  do  if  his  boss  asks  him  to  do  a  job 
a  certain  way  and  he  believes  it  could  be  done  in  a 
different  way? 

1.  The  employee  should  give  his  opinion  to  the  boss  about 
how  the  job  should  be  done  and  together  they  should  find 
the  best  way  of  doing  it. 

2.  The  employee  should  do  the  job  in  the  way  that  his  boss 
prescribed  since  he  considers  his  boss  an  expert  in  the 
subject . 

3.  The  employee  should  do  the  job  in  his  own  way  since  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  get  the  job  done. 


Which  of  these  three  ideas  do  you  think  is  best? 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst? 

Which  of  the  ideas  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


In  reference  to  women   three     different  points  of  view 

f  o 1 1 ow : 

1.  Man  and  woman  should  be  partners.  she  should  work  if 
she  wants  to,  and  at  the  same  time  share  the  duties  of  the 
household  with  her  husband. 

2.  A  woman  should  be  a  man's  complement.  Thus,  while  he 
goes  out  to  work,  she  should  take  care  of  the  housework  and 
the  children. 

3.  Women  should  try  to  achieve  their  own  goals,  without 
allowing  their  husbands  or  traditional  ideas  to  limit  them. 

Which  of  these  viewpoints  do  you  think  is  the  best? 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst? 

Which  do  you  think  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 
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Three  different  opinions  are  given  as  to  how  decisions 
should  be  reached  in  a  family: 

1.  Each  member  of  the  family  should  give  his/her  opinion 
and  among  all  reach  an  agreement. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  family  should  make  his  own  decision 
without  consulting  other  members  of  the  family. 

3.  The  father  should  make  the  decision  for  the  whole 
family . 


Which  of  these  three  ideas  do  you  think  is  the  best? 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst? 

Which  do  you  think  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


Three  people  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  human 
beings  .  .  .    —   

1.  People  are  born  good;  however,  their  environment  can 
either  keep  them  good  or  corrupt  them. 

2.  All  people  are  born  with  malicious  and  selfish  impulses; 
however,  their  environment  determines  to  a  great  extent  if 
they  will  remain  this  way  forever,  or  if  they  will  chanqe 
for  the  better.  ^ 

3.  People  are  neither  good  nor  bad  at  birth.  The 
environment  that  surrounds  them  determines  to  what  extent 
they  become  good  or  bad. 

Which  of  these  three  opinions  do  you  think  is  the  best? 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst? 

Which  do  you  think  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 
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Someone  commits  a  very  serious  crime  and  much  is  said  about 
what  will  be  done  with  the  criminal.  Three  people  give 
their  opinions  on  this  issue. 

1.  The  first  one  said:  People  are  naturally  good.  Most 
people  involved  in  these  kinds  of  crimes  are  victims  of  the 
circumstances. 

2.  The  second  one  said:  Committing  a  crime  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  someone  is  totally  bad.  Everyone  has 
positive  as  well  as  negative  qualities. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  Committing  a  crime  means  that 
someone  is  basically  bad.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  such  a 
person.     That  individual  deserves  maximum  punishment. 


Which  of  these  three  people  do  you  think  has  the  best  idea? 

Which  do  you  think  has  the  worst  idea? 

Which  idea  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


Three  people  discuss  the  need  for  laws  and  other  controls 
in  society. 

1.  The  first  person  said:  Laws  are  necessary  in  our 
society,  because  people  have  good  and  bad  instincts  and 
some  control  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  good 
outweigh  the  bad. 


2.  The  second  person  said:  People  have  basically  selfish 
impulses.  Laws  are  necessary  to  control  individuals  as 
well  as  society  because  if  people  were  left  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  they  would  destroy  each  other. 

3.  The  third  person  said:  People  are  basically  good.  Laws 
are  necessary  to  help  people  channel  their  good  impulses. 

Which  of  these  people  do  you  think  has  the  best  idea? 
Which  do  you  think  has  the  worst  idea? 

viewpoint?       thGSe     ideaS     rePresents     best     the  Hispanic 
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Three  persons  are  discussing  the  family  and  the  need  for 
parents  to  exert  some  control  over  their  children. 

1.  The  first  one  said:  All  human  beings  have  good  and  bad 
instincts.  Parents  should  guide  the  behavior  of  their 
children  so  that  the  good  instincts  can  outweigh  the  bad. 

2.  The  second  one  said:  Human  beings  have  selfish  impulses 
which  should  be  controlled.  If  parents  did  not  exert 
control  over  their  children  there  would  be  tremendous 
conflict  between  them. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  It  is  the  parents'  responsibility 
to  guide  the  good  attitudes  and  instincts  of  their  children 
which  are  the  basis  of  human  nature. 


Which  of  these  people  do  you  think  has  the  best  idea? 

Which  do  you  think  has  the  worst  idea? 

Which  idea  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


There  are  different  views  concerning  God. . . . 

1.  Some  people  believe  that  human  beings  should  be  close  to 
God.  if  things  are  not  going  well  for  someone,  it  is 
because  that  person  is  not  in  harmony  with  God. 

2.  Other  people  believe  that  God  does  not  control  the  lives 
of  human  beings.  Each  individual  is  responsible  for 
controlling  his  own  life.  if  things  are  not  going  well  for 
someone,  it  is  because  that  person  does  not  know  how  to 
confront  the  circumstances. 


e 


3.  Other  people  believe  that  God  completely  controls  the 
lives  of  human  beings.  Whatever  happens  is  considered  to 
be  the  will  of  God.  Whether  things  go  well  or  not  is 
completely  beyond  the  individual 's  control  and  there  is 
nothing  that  can  change  this. 

Which  of  these  points  of  view  do  you  think  is  best? 
Which  do  you  think  is  worst? 

Which  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 
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Three  people  were  talking  about  abortion 

1.  The  first  one  said:  Human  beings  should  submit  to 
natural  occurring  phenomena,  such  as  pregnancy,  rather  than 
interfering  with  nature  by  means  of  an  abortion. 

2.  The  second  one  said:  One  has  to  live  in  harmony  with 
nature.  Natural  methods  should  be  used  to  prevent 
pregnancy  so  that  the  harmony  between  man  and  nature  is  not 
altered  as  it  is  with  abortion. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  Human  beings  are  entitled  to 
control  their  lives  and  abortion  is  one  method  of  doinq 
this. 


Which  of  these  three  persons  do  you  think  has  the  best 
viewpoint?   

Which  person  do  you  think  has  the  worst  viewpoint? 
Which  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


During  the  dry  season  a  man  loses  all  the  plants  and 
flowers  in  his  garden,  three  explanations  are  offered  for 
this  phenomenon. 

1.  Human  beings  cannot  fight  against  the  forces  of  nature 
The  drought  caused  the  death  of  the  plants.     Therefore,  the 
individual     has  to  wait  for  the  rainy  season  in     order  for 
the  plants  to  grow  again. 

2.  Human  beings  have  to  work  in  harmony  with  nature  If 
it  s  the  dry  season  and  natural  conditions  are  unfavorable 
to  gardening,  the  individual  must  then  find  another  natural 
way  to  water  the  plants. 

3.  Human     beings  don't  have  to  depend  on  natural  forces 
With     or    without     rain  the  individual  should     look     for  a 
technological  mean  to  keep  his  plants  from  dying. 

Which  of  these  explanations  do  you  think  is  best? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst  ? 

Which  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 
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Three  people  are  discussing  scientific  advances  which 
prolong  human  life . 

1.  The  first  one  said:  One  should  do  everything  one  can  to 
lengthen  human  life.  Physicians  and  other  professionals 
have  discovered  ways  to  do  it  through  new  medicines  and 
other  technological  means.  We  should  make  use  of  these 
resources  to  live  longer. 

2.  The  second  one  said:  Nature  has  a  plan  for  every  human 
being.  If  one  adapts  to  nature's  plan  one  will  live  longer 
than  the  rest. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  Every  human  being  has  a 
predetermined  date  to  die.  When  this  moment  comes,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  lengthen  one's  life. 


Which  of  these  persons  do  you  think  has  the  best  idea? 

Which  do  you  think  has  the  worst  idea? 

Which  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


People  have  many  different  ideas  about  the  past  and  about 
what  can  be  expected  from  the  future  in  life. 

1.  Some  people  believe  that  it  is  better  to  concentrate  on 
the  present  and  on  what  is  going  on  today.  The  past  is 
past  and  the  future  is  too  uncertain  to  be  qiven  much 
thought. 

2.  Some  people  believe  that  life  was  better  in  the  old 
days.  Changes  always  make  life  worse.  The  past  traditions 
should  always  be  maintained  and  brought  back  whenever  they 
are  forgotten.  7 

3.  Other  people  believe  that  the  future  is  almost  always 

.But  °ne  must  plan  for  the  future  and  work  hard  so 
that  the  future  will  be  better. 

Which  of  these  ideas  do  you  think  is  best? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst? 

Which  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 
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Soon  after  their  father's  death  a  group  of  brothers  and 
sisters  are  having  a  talk.  Their  mother's  health  is  not 
good  and  the  doctor  says  that  it  will  soon  get  worse.  At 
present  the  mother  is  living  alone  and  needs  no  help  but 
soon  will  be  needing  it.  Her  children  are  worried  but 
display  three  different  viewpoints  about  what  should  be 
done . 

1.  The  first  one  said:  It  is  better  to  have  things  as 
they  are.  The  future  is  uncertain  and  one  must  take  things 
as  they  come. 

2.  It  is  better  to  prepare  mother  for  the  future  so  that 
she  will  have  medical  attention  and  other  needs  secured 
whenever  she  may  need  them. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  It  is  better  to  have  mother  live 
with  one  of  us.  It  has  always  been  a  family  tradition  to 
have  elderly  persons  living  at  home. 


Which  of  these  viewpoints  do  you  think  is  best? 
Which  do  you  think  is  worst? 

Which  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


Three  people  discuss  the  proper  way  to  bring  up  children. 

1.  The  first  one  said:  The  best  way  to  bring  up  children 
is  to  do  so  as  it  was  done  in  the  past,  teaching  them  to 
respect  tradition  and  their  elders. 

2.  The  second  one  said:  The  best  way  to  bring  up  children 
is  to  prepare  them  for  the  future. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  The  best  way  to  bring  up  children 
is  to  teach  them  to  live  and  to  get  along  in  the  world  of 
today . 


Which  of  these  persons  do  you  think  has  the  best  idea? 

Which  do  you  think  has  the  worst  idea? 

Which  idea  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 
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Three  people  describe  the  ideal  world  in  different  ways. 

1.  The  first  one  said:  The  ideal  world  for  me  would  be 
where  I  would  have  the  opportunity  to  display  my  talent  in 
all  sorts  of  activities  (from  sewing  a  dress  to  fixing  an 
engine)  and  where  I  would  be  rewarded  for  my  achievements. 

2.  The  second  one  said:  The  ideal  world  for  me  would  be 
one  where  I  can  be  what  I  want  to  be;  where  I  can  be  around 
my  friends,  or  with  my  family  as  I  may  desire. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  The  ideal  world  for  me  would  be 
one  which  would  offer  me  peace  of  mind  and  tranquility  to 
get  to  know  myself,  my  potentials,  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  actualize  them. 


Which  of  these  persons  do  you  think  has  the  best  idea? 
Which  has  the  worst  idea? 

Which  idea  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


Three  people  were  talking  about  what  they  did  with  their 
free  time. 

1.  The  first  one  said:  I  dedicate  my  free  time  to  study 
myself  and  to  find  ways  of  developing  myself  as  a  person. 

2.  The  second  one  said:  In  my  free  time,  I  study  so  that 
I  can  be  among  the  best  students,  or  I  practice  sports  so 
that  I  can  be  among  the  best  athletes.  I  like  when  my 
achievements  lead  me  to  success. 

3.  The  third  one  said:  Success  is  not  so  important  to  me. 
I  spend  my  free  time  being  with  my  friends  or  with  mv 
family.  1 


Which  of  these  ideas  do  you  think  is  the  best? 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst? 

Which  idea  represents  best  the  Hispanic  viewpoint? 


APPENDIX  E 
FULL  MODEL  VERSUS  REDUCED  MODEL 


FULL  MODEL  VS  REDUCED  MODEL 


A  reduced  model  was  developed  for  both  dimensions  of 
the  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire  and  tested  against 
the  full  model.  Results  showed  a  partial  F  value  of  .84 
for  the  biculturalism  dimension  and  a  partial  F  value  of 
.30  for  the  cultural  involvement  dimension.  We  can 
confidently  drop  the  insignificant  independent  variables  in 
both  dimensions  while  retaining  those  variables  which  are 
significant.  It  appeared  that  three  variables,  age,  sex, 
and  time  were  statistically  significant  on  the 
biculturalism  dimension  while  age  and  friends  were 
statistically  significant  on  the  cultural  involvement 
dimension.  The  biculturalism  dimension  had  an  R2  of  .332 
on  the  reduced  model  as  compared  to  the  full  model's  R2  of 
.365.  Similarly,         in        the       cultural  involvement 

questionnaire,  R2  was  .21  in  the  reduced  model  as  compared 
to  R  of  .22  on  the  full  model.  This  shows  that,  in  both 
cases,  independent  variables  that  were  eliminated  from  the 
model  did  not  contribute  significantly  to  the 
investigation.  Descriptive  statistics  of  the  partial  F  are 
reported  below. 
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SSE       -  SSE 
RM  FM 


/     K       -  K 

FM  RM 


SSE       /  N  -  K  -  1 
FM 


*F       K       -K  ,N-K  -1 

FM         RM  FM 


Biculturalism  Dimension 


26507.09  -  25204.95     /     6  217.023 
  =  =  .844 


257.193  257.193 


Cultural  Involvement  Dimension 

128866.01   -  12631.64  39.062 
   =    =  .303 


128. 89 


128.89 
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Table  25 

Statistical  Analysis  for  the  Overall  Full  Model 
of  the  Bicul turalism  Dimension 


Variables  F  Probability 


Age 

16.15 

.0001  * 

Sex 

4.81 

.0307  * 

Socioeconomic  status 

3.93 

.0502 

Length  of  time 

27.05 

.0001  * 

Friends 

1.22 

.2983 

Roommates 

.  92 

.  4011 

Intent  of  permanent 

.02 

.8979 

residence 


*  p  <  .05 


Table  26 

Statistical  Analysis  for  the  Reduced  Model 
of  the  Biculturalism  Dimension 


Variables  F  Probability 


A9e  16.30  .0001  * 

Sex  4.85  .0298  * 

Length  of  time  30.51  .0001  * 


*  p  <  .05 
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Table  27 

Statistical  Analysis  for  the  Overall  Full  Model 
of  the  Cultural  Involvement  Dimension 


Variables  F  Probability 


Age 

10.60 

.0016  * 

Sex 

.10 

.  7538 

Socioeconomic  status 

.66 

.4189 

Length  of  time 

.26 

.6139 

Friends 

8.14 

.0005  * 

Roommates 

.21 

.  8084 

Intent  of  permanent 

.00 

.9469 

residence 


*  p  <  .05 


Table  28 

Statistical  Analysis  for  the  Reduced  Model 
of  the  Cultural  Involvement  Dimension 


Variables 


Probability 


A<3e  11.05 
Friends  8.29 


.0012  * 
.0005  * 


*  p  <  .05 


APPENDIX  F 
STEPWISE  REGRESSION 


STEPWISE  REGRESSION 


The  technique  of  Stepwise  Regression  was  employed  to 
estimate  the  equation  best  fit  for  each  of  the  seven 
independent  variables  of  interest.  A  summary  of  the 
Stepwise  Regression  procedures  of  the  independent  variables 
in  the  bicul turalism  and  cultural  involvement  dimensions  of 
the  Bicultural  Involvement  questionnaire  is  as  follows: 
Table  29 

Stepwise  Regression  Procedure  for  the  Biculturalism  Dimension 


Variables 
Entered 

Number 
In 

F-Value 

Probability 

Length  of  time 

1 

30.8057 

0.0001 

Age 

2 

8.0159 

0 . 0056 

Sex 

3 

8.0527 

0.0055 

Roommates 

4 

4.1279 

0.0448 

p  <  .05 

Table  30 

Stepwise  Regression 

Procedure 

for  the  Cultural 

Involvement 

Dimension 

Variables  Number 
Entered  In 

F-Value 

Probability 

Age 

1 

9.7121 

0.0024 

Friends 

2 

3.7947 

0.  0541 

p  <  .05 
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APPENDIX  G 
SIMPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION 


Table  31 

Statistical  Results  for  the  Simple  Linear  Regression 
and  Significant  Interaction  Terms  of  the  Bicul turalism 
and  the  Cultural  Involvement  Dimensions 


Variables 


F-Value 


Probability 


Biculturalism 
Age 
Sex 

Length  of  Time 

Friends 

Roommates 

Intent  of  permanent 

residence 

Socioeconomic  status 

Age  *  Time 

Age  *  Sex 

Sex  *  Time 

Cultural  Involvement 

Age 

Sex 

Time 

Friends 

Roommates 

Intent  of  permanent 

residence 

Socioeconomic  status 

Age  *  Friends 


12.40 
1.40 

30.81 
4.79 
5.28 

13.15 

1.11 
0.55 
0.20 
0.90 

9  .  71 
0.07 
0.72 
4.59 
0.13 
0.00 

1  .30 
0.02 


.0006  * 
.2364 

.0001  * 

.0102  * 

.0065  * 

.0004  * 

.  3552 
.4607 
.6520 
.3451 

.0024  * 
.7966 
,  3964 
,0123  * 

8805 

9733 

1964 
9838 


p  <  .05 
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APPENDIX  H 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCIES  OF  THE  SEVEN  INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES  TO  THE  FIVE  BASIC  DIMENSIONS 


Table  32 

Observed  Frequencies  of  Responses  of  Younger  and 
Older  Students  as  to  Their  Preferences  on  the 
Five  Basic  Dimensions 


Relational  Style  Orientation 


Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Younger 
students 

23 

13 

52 

88 

Older 
students 

7 

1 

12 

20 

Total 

30 

14 

64 

108 

Person-Nature  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Younger 
students 

18 

16 

54 

88 

Older 
students 

5 

2 

13 

20 

Total 

23 

18 

67 

108 

Activity 

Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Younger 
students 

44 

26 

18 

88 

Older 
students 

9 

4 

7 

20 

Total 

53 

30 

25 

108 

152 


153 


Table  32 ( continued ) 


Time  Orientation 


Subjects  American 


Middle 


Spanish  Total 


Younger 
students 

Older 

Total 


59 

13 
72 


3 
12 


20 

4 
24 


88 

20 
108 


Human-nature  Orientation 


Subjects  American  Middle  Spanish  Total 


Younger 
students 

Older 
students 

Total 


46 
13 
59 


13  29 
3  4 
16  33 


88 
20 
108 


154 


Table  33 


Observed  Frequencies  of 

Responses  of 

Males 

and  Females 

as  to  their 

Preferences 

on  the 

Five  Basic 

Dimensions 

Relational  Style  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Males 

15 

8 

32 

55 

Females 

15 

6 

32 

53 

Total 

30 

14 

64 

108 

Person- 

Nature  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Males 

15 

12 

28 

55 

Females 

8 

6 

39 

53 

Total 

23 

18 

67 

108 

Activity  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Males 

22 

20 

13 

55 

Females 

31 

10 

12 

53 

Total 

53 

30 

25 

108 

155 


Table  33 ( continued ) 

Time  Orientation 

Subjects  American  Middle  Spanish  Total 

Males  39  6  10  55 

Females  3  3  6  14  5  3 

Total  72  12  24  108 


Human-Nature  Orientation 

Subjects  American  Middle  Spanish  Total 

30  9  16  55 

29  7  17  53 

59  16  23  108 


Males 

Females 

Total 
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Table  34 

Observed  Frequencies  of  Responses  of  Long-Stay 
and  Short-Stay  Groups  as  to  their  Preferences  on 
the  Five  Basic  Dimensions 


Relational  Style  Orientation 


Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Short-Stay 

23 

10 

39 

72 

Long-Stay 

7 

4 

25 

36 

Total 

30 

14 

64 

108 

Person-Nature  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Short-Stay 

17 

12 

43 

72 

Long-Stay 

6 

6 

24 

36 

Total 

23 

18 

67 

108 

Activity 

Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Short-Stay 

36 

20 

16 

72 

Long-Stay 

17 

10 

9 

36 

Total 

53 

30 

25 

108 

157 


Table  34 ( continued ) 


Time  Orientation 


Subjects  American  Middle  Spanish  Total 

Short-Stay  51  6  15  72 

Long-Stay  21  6  9  36 

Total  72  12  24  108 

Human-Nature  Orientation 

Subjects  American  Middle  Spanish  Total 

Short-Stay  40  12  20  72 

Long-Stay  19  4  13  36 

Total  59  16  33  108 
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Table  35 

Observed  Frequencies  of  Responses  Based  on  Intent 
of  Permanent  Residence  as  to  Preferences 
on  the  Five  Basic  Dimensions 


Relational  Style  Orientation 


Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Yes 

13 

8 

38 

59 

No 

17 

6 

26 

49 

Total 

30 

14 

64 

108 

Person-Nature  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Yes 

13 

7 

39 

59 

No 

10 

11 

28 

49 

Total 

23 

18 

67 

108 

Activity 

Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Yes 

26 

17 

16 

59 

No 

27 

13 

9 

49 

Total 

53 

30 

25 

108 
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Table  35 ( continued ) 

Time  Orientation 

Subjects            American            Middle  Spanish  Total 

Yes                         38                         8                    13  59 

No                           34                          4                    11  49 

Total                       72                         12                     24  108 


Human-Nature  Orientation 

Subjects            American            Middle          Spanish  Total 

6                   21  59 

10                    12  49 

16                    33  108 


Yes  32 
No  27 
Total  59 
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Table  36 

Observed  Frequencies  of  Responses  Based  on  the  Friend 
Variable  as  to  Preferences  on  the  Five  Basic 
Dimensions 


Relational  Style  Orientation 


Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

1 

0 

8 

9 

Foreigners 

9 

3 

16 

28 

Both 

20 

11 

40 

71 

Total 

30 

14 

64 

108 

Person-Nature  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

2 

2 

5 

9 

Foreigners 

7 

6 

15 

28 

Both 

14 

10 

47 

71 

Total 

23 

18 

67 

108 

Activity 

Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

7 

1 

1 

9 

Foreigners 

11 

8 

9 

28 

Both 

35 

21 

15 

71 

Total 

53 

30 

25 

108 
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Table  36 ( continued ) 


Time  Orientation 


Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

6 

2 

1 

9 

Foreigners 

22 

1 

5 

28 

Both 

44 

9 

18 

71 

Total 

72 

12 

24 

108 

Human- 

■Nature  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

3 

1 

5 

9 

Foreigners 

13 

4 

11 

28 

Both 

43 

11 

17 

71 

Total 

59 

16 

33 

108 
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Table  37 


Observed  Frequencies  of 

Res 

ponses 

Based  on  the 

Roommate 

Variable  as 

to  Preferences 

on  the 

Five  Basic 

Dimensions 

Relational  Style  Orientation 

Sub j  ects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

4 

1 

19 

24 

Foreigners 

2 1 

12 

33 

66 

Both 

5 

1 

12 

18 

Total 

30 

14 

64 

108 

Person- 

Nature  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

7 

3 

14 

24 

Foreigners 

14 

14 

38 

66 

Both 

2 

1 

15 

18 

Total 

23 

18 

67 

108 

Activity 

Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

12 

8 

4 

Foreigners 

32 

16 

18 

66 

Both 

9 

6 

3 

18 

Total 

53 

30 

25 

108 
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Table  37 (continued) 


Time  Orientation 


Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

16 

4 

4 

24 

Foreigners 

45 

6 

15 

66 

Both 

11 

2 

5 

18 

Total 

72 

12 

24 

108 

Human- 

•Nature  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Americans 

10 

4 

10 

24 

Foreigners 

37 

8 

21 

66 

Both 

12 

4 

2 

18 

Total 

59 

16 

33 

108 
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Table  38 

Observed  Frequencies  of  Responses  Based  on  the 
Socioeconomic  Variable  as  to  Preferences 
on  the  Five  Basic  Dimensions 


Relational  Style  Orientation 


Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Professional s 

17 

8 

36 

61 

Non- 
Professional  s 

13 

6 

28 

47 

Total 

30 

14 

64 

108 

Person-Nature  Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Professionals 

12 

13 

36 

61 

Non- 
Professionals 

11 

5 

31 

47 

Total 

23 

18 

67 

108 

Activity 

Orientation 

Subjects 

American 

Middle 

Spanish 

Total 

Professional s 

33 

15 

13 

61 

Non- 

Prof essionals 

20 

15 

12 

47 

Total 

53 

30 

25 

108 
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Table  38 ( continued ) 

Time  Orientation 

Subjects            American  Middle          Spanish  Total 

Professionals         42  4  15  61 

Non-                         30  8  9                  4  7 
Professionals 

Total                        72  12  24  108 


Human-Nature  Orientation 


Subjects  American  Middle  Spanish  Total 


Professionals  35  8  18  61 

Non-  2  4  8  15  4  7 
Professionals 

Total  59  16  33  108 


APPENDIX  I 
HISPANIC  COUNSELING  MODEL 


HISPANIC  COUNSELING  MODEL 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  TEXT  OF  THE  HISPANIC  COUNSELING  MODEL  IS  NOT  INTENDED 
TO  TEACH  BASIC  COUNSELING  SKILLS. 

Rather,  it  assumes  that  the  counselor-trainee  already 
possesses  these  basic  skills.  Based  on  this  prerequisite, 
the  text  and  training  will  attempt  to  provide  the 
counselor-trainee  with  an  understanding  of  Hispanic 
students,  their  families  and  alternatives  in  counseling 
these  Spanish-speaking  clients. 

After  the  initial  training,  if  necessary,  scheduled 
training  sessions  will  be  summoned  to  assist  in  the  actual 
implementation  of  these  concepts  to  the  counseling 
situation.  Counselors  will  then  be  able  to  bring  up  actual 
cases  for  discussion. 
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UNIT  I:      CULTURE  AND  COUNSELING 


PART  1 


TITLE: 


Cultural  Differences 


OVERVIEW: 
theory  of 
differences 


This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the 
cultural     differences  and  the     study    of  these 


OBJECTIVE:  Counselors     will     be  able     to     identify  the 

theory  of  cultural  differences  in  value  orientations  and 
the  most  significant  variables  along  which  these 
differences  are  measured. 


If  you  know  anything  about  plants,  you  know  that  some 
plants  "prefer"  full  sunlight.  Others  "prefer"  filtered 
sunlight  and  yet  others  "prefer  the  shade.  Also,  plants 
differ  in  the  amount  of  water  they  need.  Some  plants 
"prefer"  a  lot  of  water,  and  others  "prefer"  very  little 
water. 

People  are  not  very  different  from  plants  in  that  people's 
preferences  vary.  One  way  in  which  people's  preferences 
varu  is  in  their  preference  for  an  environment  in  which  to 
grow.  When  these  differences  occur  along  cultural  lines, 
we  refer  to  them  as  cultural  differences.  Based  on  these 
cultural  differences,  people's  preferences  for  an 
environment  to  grow  will  vary. 

Cultural  differences  refer  to  those  instances  in  which  two 
cultural  groups  differ  on  some  attribute,  value,  or 
behavior.  Two  such  cultural  groups  may  be  the  Hispanics 
and  the  Anglo-Americans. 

Identifying  the  preferences  of  people  is  more  complex  than 
with  plants.  How  does  one  know  what  a  plant  prefers?  The 
way  to  judge  a  plant's  preference  for  sunlight  and  water  is 
by  the  quantity  of  sunlight  and  water  that  will  help  the 
plant  to  grow  best.  How  does  one  determine  a  person's 
conscious  and  unconscious  preferences?  One  way  is  to  ask. 
Another  way  is  to  construct  a  test  to  measure  these 
differences.  Yet  another  way  is  to  observe  under  what 
circumstances  the  person  "grows  best."  None  of  these 
methods  alone  may  provide  the  "right"  answer,  but  all  three 
together  may  provide  important  clues  about  people's 
culturally  determined  preferences. 


The  study  of  cultural  differences  has  been 
considerable     attention     by  experts  in     this  field. 


given 
Many 
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experts  agree  that  the  best  way  to  understand  differences 
between  cultural  groups  is  by  finding  common  problems  that 
all  cultures  must  solve,  and  them  classifying  these 
cultures  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  they  solve  these 
universal  problems. 

Florence  Kluckhohn  and  John  Strodtbeck  have  identified 
several  universal  problems  which  confront  all  cultures. 
Four  of  these  universal  problem  areas  are:  relational 
style,  perception  of  people's  influence  on  environmental 
and  natural  circumstances,  the  perception  of  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  activities  by  which  people  judge  others  as 
themselves.  In  each  of  these  four  areas  of  universal 
problems,  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  identfied  more  than  one 
possible  solution  that  may  be  used  by  any  given  culture. 
The  outline  below  describes  these  universal  problem  areas 
and  alternative  solutions  to  each  of  them. 


Relational  Style 

How  do  people  relate  to  each 
be  the  best  or  preferred 
culture? 


other?  What  is  considered  to 
relationship    style    within  a 


Different  cultural  groups  may  respond  in  different  ways, 
but  the  preferred  relationship  style  of  a  group  may  be 
clasified  into  either  one  of  the  following  categories  (or 
some  combination  thereof): 

a.  some  cultural  groups  may  believe  that  the  best 
relationship  style  is  one  in  which  authority  figures 
take  responsibility  for  the  relationship  and  for 
making  decisions  (such  as  a  father  may  do  with 
respect  to  a  small  child).  This  is  referred  to  as  a 
lineal  or  hierarchical  relationship  style. 

b.  other  cultural  groups  may  believe  that  the  best 
relationship  style  is  one  in  which  each  person  in  the 
relationship  takes  responsibility  for  his  or  her 
behavior  and  decisions.  In  this  fashion,  each  person 
acts  as  an  individual  taking  responsibility  for 
himself  or  herself  and  not  for  anyone  else.  This  is 
an  individualistic  orientation  to  relationship  style. 
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Per son- environment 

How  do  people  view  themselves  in  relation  to  natural  and 
environmental  conditions?  How  much  control  do  they  think 
they  have  over  environmental  conditions?  How  much  control 
are  they  willing  to  exert  over  circumstances? 

a.  Some  people  believe  that  they  are  subjugated  to  (have 
little  control  over)  natural  and  environmental 
conditions.  In  fact,  some  persons  hold  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  alter  their  circumstances.  In  many 
instances,  persons  believing  in  their  inability  to 
correct  poor  conditions  of  their  immediate 
environment  may  go  as  far  as  to  profess  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  attempt  to  change  these 
circumstances . 

b.  Other  people  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  attempt 
to  overcome  the  existing  conditions  when  they  are 
undesirable.  These  people,  for  example,  may  believe 
that  science  can  be  used  to  improve  a  person's  lot  in 
life.  Persons  who  believe  that  they  can  overcome 
undesirable  circumstances  are  more  likely  to  attempt 
to  change  these  conditions.  This  attitude  toward 
life  may  give  a  person  a  general  sense  of  mastery  and 
spark  their  own  initiative  to  improve  life 
conditions . 

Time 

What  aspect  of  time  is  considered  most  important?  Are 
decisions  made  taking  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future 
into  consideration? 

a.  Present — emphasis  is  given  to  the  current  events;  the 
past  is  considered  gone,  and  the  future  is  considered 
too  uncertaing.  Present-oriented  persons  tend  to 
behave  and  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  current 
circumstances,  desires,  or  conditions. 

b.  Future — present  behaviors  and  decisions  are 
determined  by  plans  for  the  future. 

c  Past — present  behaviors  and  decisions  are  based  on 
respected  traditions.  Older  persons  are  usually 
valued  for  their  knowledge. 
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Activity 

What  kinds  of  activities  are  considered  valuable? 
How  do  people  judge  themselves  or  judge  others? 

a.  Some  people  judge  themselves  or  others  with  respect 
to  their  involvement  in  doing  oriented  activities. 
These  are  people  who  are  concerned  with  what  a  person 
is  doing :  studying,  working,  organizing,  acting, 
reacting,  making,  weaving,  achieving,  etc. 

b.  Others  judge  themselves  and  those  around  them  with 
respect  to  who  they  are.  The  emphasis  is  not  on 
changing  the  status  quo.  Rather,  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  current  experience  and  the  persons,  be  as  they 
are . 


SUMMARY;  The  solution  to  each  of  these  universal  problems 
preferred  by  a  cultural  group  is  said  to  represent  that 
culture's  worldview  or  basic  value  orientation  in  each  of 
these  important  areas.  Although  the  universal  problem 
areas  presented  appear  simple,  they  can  be  used  to  explain 
important  aspects  of  a  person  or  a  cultural  group's 
functioning.  Subsequent  lessons  will  illustrate  the 
implications  that  differences  along  these  dimensions  have 
on  a  client's  preference  for  an  environment  in  which  to 
grow  as  well  as  well  as  on  the  way  the  counseling 
relationship  should  be  structured  so  that  it  provides  the 
environment  in  which  clients  can  grow  best. 


EXERCISE:  To  get  a  better  feeling  for  cultural  differences 
in  value  orientation,  take  some  of  the  problem  situations 
described  in  the  Cross-Cultural  Activity  Questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  D) ,  and  ask  persons  from  various  cultural  groups 
how  they  prefer  to  solve  these  problem  situations.  Discuss 
your  findings  in  your  next  training  workshop  sessions. 


REFERENCES :     F.  Kluckhohn  and  J.   Strodtbeck:     Variations  in 
Value  Orientations.       Evanston,     Illinois:       Row,  Peterson 
1961. 

J.     Szapocznik,     M.A. ,   Scopetta,  M.A. ,  O.E.  King,  "Matching 
Treatment     to  the  Characteristics  and  Special     Problems  of 
Treatment     Populations."     Journal  of  Community  Psychology, 
in  press.     
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UNIT  I:     CULTURE  AND  COUNSELING 


PART  2 


TITLE :  Cultural  Differences  Between  Hispanics  and  Anglo- 
American  High  School  Students 

OVERVIEW:  This  section  reviews  notions  of  cultural 
differences.  It  also  discusses  how  these  differences  in 
value  orientations  apply  to  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American 
high  school  students. 

OBJECTIVE;  Counselors  will  be  able  to  identify  value 
orientation  differences  between  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American 
students . 


A  research  study  was  conducted  in  Dade  County  to  identify 
the  cultural  differences  in  value  orientations  between 
Hispanic  and  Anglo-American  high  school  students.  To  find 
out  what  the  cultural  differences  are  between  Hispanic  and 
Anglo  high  school  students,  they  were  confronted  with 
problem  situations  depicting  the  various  dimensions  of 
universal  problems  discussed  in  Part  1.  The  students  were 
asked  to  indicate  which  solutions,  in  their  opinion, 
provided  the  best  way  of  solving  these  problems,  as  if  they 
themselves  were  in  these  situations.  Since  these  students 
responded  in  terms  of  their  own  preferences,  their 
responsed  to  these  situations  may  provide  some  information 
about  the  kinds  of  conditions  under  which  these  students 
may  "grow  best . " 

The  same  tasks  were  presented  to  Hispanic  and  Anglo- 
American  students.  The  results  of  the  study  revealed  that 
there  were  marked  cultural  differences  between  Hispanic  and 
Anglo-American  high  school  students  along  each  of  the 
dimensions  of  universal  problems  defined  in  Part  1.  In 
fact,  in  each  instance  the  differences  between  these  two 
cultural  groups  achieved  statistical  significance. 
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The  differences  in  worldview  or  basic  value  orientations 
are  presented  below.  When  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American  high 
school  students  were  compared,  the  following  findings 
emerged  (see  Part  1  for  a  fuller  description  of  these 
terms ) : 


Dimension 


Hispanic  Students 


Anglo-American 
Students 


Relational-- 
pref erred 
mode  of 
relationship . 


authority  figure 
takes  responsibility, 


individual  is 
responsible 
only  for 
himself  or 
herself . 


Person- 
en  vironment-- 
relationship  of 
persons  to  their 
natural 
environmental 
circumstances . 


believe  that  people 
are  and  should  be 
subjugated  to 
environmental 
circumstances . 


believe  that 
people  can, 
and  it  is 
desirable  to 
attempt  to, 
overcome 
undesirable 
environmental 
circumstances 


Time 

orientation. 


present 
orientation . 


future 
orientation , 


Activities  by 
which  people 
judge  themselves 
and  others. 


doing , 


being , 


Thus,  when  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American  high  school  students 
have  a  choice  in  terms  of  how  each  cultural  group  prefers 
to  solve  the  basic  existential  problems  of  living,  each 
cultural  group  differs  markedly  from  the  other: 

1.  Hispanic  students  prefer  relationships  in  which 
authority  figures  are  in  control  whereas  Anglo- 
American  students  prefer  to  take  responsibility  for 
themselves . 


Hispanic  students  believe  there  is  little  that  they 
can  or  should  do  to  change  detrimental  circumstances, 
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whereas  their  Anglo-American  counterparts  believe 
that  they  can  control  their  circumstances. 

3.  Hispanic  students  are  more  comfortable  making 
decisions  for  the  present,  but  Americans  are  more 
willing  than  Hispanics  to  base  their  present  behavior 
on  future  rewards . 

4.  Hispanic  students  judge  their  own  value  in  terms  of 
what  they  are  doing,  whereas  Anglo-Americans  students 
judge  their  value  in  terms  of  activities  that 
emphasize  their  current  human  experience. 


The  cultural  differences  in  activity  orientations  may  be 
surprising  to  some  of  you.  In  fact,  Hispanics  are  not 
usually  considered  to  be  doing  oriented.  However,  the 
Hispanics  in  Dade  county  are  mostly  Cuban  immigrants,  and  a 
high  value  on  a  doing  orientation  is  typical  in  a  recent 
immigrant  group. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  study,  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American 
students  were  also  compared  on  their  attitudes  toward 
humanistic  values.  (The  term  humanistic  is  used  to  define 
values  similar  to  those  of  humanisitic  psychology).  It  was 
found  that  American  high  school  students  tended  to  endorse 
these  kinds  of  values  much  more  strongly  than  did  Hispanic 
students . 


EXERCISE;  Discuss  your  own  choices  of  the  various 
dimensions  of  universal  problems.  What  would  your  life  be 
like  if  you  made  different  choices  along  the  dimensions 
discussed  in  this  lesson?  Take  about  one  half  hour  in  the 
group  to  role  play  a  different  cultural  standpoint  from 
your  own.     Discuss  the  experience. 


REFERENCES :  F.         Kluckhohn         and         J.  Strodtbeck: 

Variations  in  Value  Orientaion.  Evanston,  Illinoins-  Row 
Peterson,  1961. 


J.       Szapocznik,     M. A.     Scopetta,     M . A .     Aranalde,     and  W. 
Kurtines:   "Cuban  Value  Structure:  Treatment  Implications." 
Journal  of  Consulting  and  Clinical  Psychology,   in  press. 
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UNIT  I:     CULTURE  AND  COUNSELING 


PART  3 


TITLE ;     Culture  and  Counseling 

OVERVIEW:  This  section  discusses  the  implications  that  a 
client 's  basic  value  orientations  have  for  the  counseling 
situations . 

OBJECTIVE:  The  counselor  will  understand  better  the  notion 
of  matching  ethnic  clients  with  counseling  methods. 


A  client's  basic  value  orientation  reflects  essential 
aspects  of  that  person's  psychology.  In  turn,  the  way  a 
counseling  relationship  or  a  counseling  session  is 
structured  should  be  adapted  to  the  client's  psychology. 
Therefore,  counseling  should  also  be  adapted  to  the 
client's  value  orientation. 

What  is  meant  by  psychology?  In  this  case,  "psychology" 
means  the  way  a  person  behaves  and  functions,  how  a  person 
approaches  the  self  as  well  as  his/her  life  context,  as 
well  as  what  may  be  referred  to  as  the  personality 
structure . 

The     first     important  concept  presented  in  this     lesson  is 
that  the  psychology  of  a  person  reflects  or  is  reflected 
in  his  basic  value  orientations. 

The     second  important  concept  presented  in  this     lesson  is 
that  since  basic  value  orientations  differe  from  culture  to 
culture,  people's  psychology  may  also  differ  from  culture 
to  culture.       This     may  be  a  surprising  discovery  for  many 
counselors . 

The     third     important  concept  presented  in  this     lesson  is 
that  when  people's  psychology  differ,   then  the  best 
methods  of  counseling  these  people  may  also  differ. 

It  may  be  astonishing  to  find  out  that  most  American 
trained  counselors  have  been  trained  to  provide  a  "growth 
experience"  in  an  Anglo-American  sense.  When  a  counseling 
relationship  is  established  based  on  individualism,  mastery 
over  environmental  circumstances,  a  future  orientation,  and 
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a  being  orientation,  it  may  violate  fundamental  values  of 
the  Hispanic  culture.  The  counselor  makes  assumptions  that 
provide  and  appropriate  therapeutic  relationship  for 
persons  with  an  Anglo-American  psychology,  but  not  for 
persons  with  an  Hisdpanic  psychology. 

Most  of  the  counseling  methods  employed  in  school  systems 
derive  from  the  work  of  Anglo-American  psychologists  such 
as  Carl  Rogers  and  Abraham  Maslow.  These  men  designed  the 
kinds  of  therapies  which  promote  growth  in  the  American 
sense  and  in  persons  witha  basic  American  psychology.  If 
their  humanistic  theories  are  examined  it  becomes  clear 
that  they  both  assume  and  foster  individualism,  mastery 
over  environmental  conditions,  a  future  time  orientation 
(in  the  sense  that  growth  occurs  for  the  sake  of  future 
psychological  well  being),  and  a  being  oriented  to 
activity . 

Values,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  neither  good  nor  bad. 
Therefore,  this  therapeutic  orientation  is  neither  good  nor 
bad,  since  it  is  based  on  one  set  of  values  (American) . 
However,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  American 
originated  humanistic  psychology  is  value  laden,  just  like 
other  psychologists  and  counseling  approaches. 

In  contrast  to  the  work  of  Carl  Rogers  and  Abraham  Maslow 
is  the  work  of  several  Hispanic  Americans  in  the  area  of 
counseling  and  therapy.  They  are  Salvador  Minuchin  a 
Chilean,  Harry  Aponte  a  Puerto  Rican,  Mercedes  Scopetta  a 
Cuban,  and  Amado  Padilla  a  Mexican-American.  All  four  of 
these  Hispanic-Americvans  have  attained  a  national 
reputation  for  their  concepts  on  the  treatment  of  Hispanic 
clients.  What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  when  their 
therapeutic  concepts  are  examine,  it  becomes  clear  that 
each  one  of  them  assumes  an  Hispanic  psychology.  That  is, 
a  psychology  based  on  lineal  relationships,  subjugation  to 
environmental  conditions,  a  present  time  orientation,  and  a 
doing  activity  orientation. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  suggest  that  it  is 
better  for  Hispanic  perosn  to  have  an  Hispanic  psychology. 
Rather,  what  is  suggested  is  that  in  order  to  create  a 
therapeutic  or  "growth"  environment  for  a  person  with  an 
Hispanic  psychology,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  knowledge 
of  what  is  the  Hispanic  psychology.  Also,  if  the  old 
saying  of  counseling,  "you  have  to  be  where  your  client 
is,"  has  any  validity,  then  the  couseling  of  Hispanics  must 
be  appropriately  aimed  at  the  Hispanic  psychology. 

In  Part  4  of  this  lesson,  examples  will  be  presented  of  the 
actual  modification  to  Anglo-American  counseling  strategies 
that  are  needed  in  order  to  provide  culturally  sensitive 
counseling  for  Hispanic  high  school  students. 
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EXERCISE :  Most  counselors  would  agree  that  a  student's 
values  must  be  respected,  and  that  values  in  and  of 
themselves  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  These  are  the  premise 
of  humanistic  psychology.  Now  however,  these  lessons  imply 
that  humanistic  psychology  is  heavily  value  biased  and  that 
a  growth  model  may  not  be  the  most  appropriate  model  for 
Hispanic  students.  Explore  in  a  group  setting  with 
counselors  their  feelings  upon  being  confronted  with  this 
information.  Discuss  examples  from  the  counselors'  own 
experiences  of  instances  in  which  they  modified  their 
counseling  approaches  to  meet  client  expectations. 

EXPERIENCES:     Diaz-Guerrero,  R.     A  "Mexican  Psychology" 
American  Psychologist,  November,   1977,  334-345. 

Minuchin,  S.   "Structural  Family  Therapy".     In  Caplan,  Child 
and  Adolescent  Psychiatry,   Sociocul tural  and  Community 
Psychiatry,  Ch.   11,   178-192.     In  J.  Arieti,  American 
Handbook  of  Psychiatry , New  York:  Basic  Books,  1974. 

Padilla,  A.   &  Ruiz,  R.  Latino  Mental  Health:     A  Review  of 
the  Literature  (Stock  number  1724-00317).     Washington  D.C.: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1974. 
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UNIT  I:   CULTURE  AND  COUNSELING 


PART  4 


TITLE:     A  New  Counseling  Relationship 

OVERVIEW;  This  section  presents  aspects  of  a  new  counseling 
relationship  that  is  culturally  sensitive  to  Hispanic 
psychology . 

OBJECTIVE:  Counselors  will  be  able  to  identify  aspects  of 
a  counseling  relationship  which  are  appropriate  with 
Hispanic  students. 


As  suggested  earlier,  clients  with  specific  personality  and 
cultural  characteristics  may  require  special  counseling 
methods.  With  Hispanic  groups,  in  order  to  achieve  change 
and  growth,  counseling  must  be  specifically  marched  to  the 
culturally  determined  characteristics  of  this  population. 
Therefore,  their  preference  for  lineality,  subjugation  to 
nature,  present  time,  and  "doing"  orientations  as  well  as 
their  low  endorsement  of  idealized  humanistic  values  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  counseling  them. 

Counseling  is  frequently  based  on  a  model  of  a  growth 
oriented,  self-actualizng  individual  who  is  ready  to  take 
control  over  his  own  destiny.  In  contrast,  clinical 
experience  suggests  that  with  Hispanic  clients,  cousnelors 
must  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  therapist/client 
relationship,  to  validate  hierarchical  structures  in  the 
client's  life  context,  and  if  necessary  to  intervene 
directly  in  the  client's  life  context  to  improve 
environmental  conditions.  (This  is  a  "mouthful"  and  will 
be  explained  more  fully  later). 

The  most  important  feature  of  a  counseling  model  which  is 
sensitive  to  Hispanics  is  that  it  respects  the  student's 
preference  for  lineal  relations.  This  may  be  done  in 
various  aspects  of  the  treatment.  First,  the  counselor 
relates  to  the  student  lineally,  since  the  counselor's  role 
is  perceived  by  the  student  as  a  position  of  authority. 
Hence,  the  counselor  assumes  responsibility  and  takes 
charge  of  the  counselor/student  relationship.  Second,  the 
counselor  respects  the  student's  preference  for  lineality 
by  enlisting  in  the  treatment  process  the  naturally 
occuring  lineal  relations  that  exist  for  this  student.  The 
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most  significant  naturally  occurring  lineal  system  is  the 
family . 

Clinical  observations  at  a  Hispanic  counseling  center  in 
Miami  suggest  that  in  many  instances  youngsters  with 
behavioral  disorders  have  families  who  fail  to  discipline 
them.  That  is,  there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  the  lineal 
style  of  relating  within  the  family  since  parents  are  no 
longer  effectively  in  control.  In  these  instances, 
youngsters  openly  rebel  against  the  parental  authority. 
Interestingly  enough,  even  in  these  instances,  clinical 
experience  also  suggests  that  behavioral  structure  in  the 
family.  (How  this  is  done  will  be  explained  later).  Once 
the  family's  natural  lineal  milieu  is  restored,  and  the 
parent's  authority  is  reaffirmed,  then  the  family  is  taught 
the  skills  necessary  to  negotiate  the  youngster's 
differentiation  (transition        from        lineality  to 

individuality)  from  the  family. 

The  lineal  family  structure  is     supported  so  that  within 
this  basic  culturally  sanctioned  framework,   the  process  of 
negotiating  the  youngster  s  differentiation  (individuation) 
from  the  family  must  take  place. 

Of  course,  in  the  process  of  re-establishing  parental 
authority,  the  youngster  must  also  be  supported  by  the 
counselor.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  counselor 
establish  good  rapport  with  the  youngster.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  the  counselor  provide  support  by 
redefining  the  youngster's  behavior  positively  whenever 
possible.  In  this  fashion,  the  youngster  feels  supported 
and  at  the  same  time,  he/she  is  de-labeled  and  extricated 
from  the  "bad  child"  role. 


Another  characteristic  of  Hispanics  that  needs  of 
consideration  in  counseling,  is  their  sensitivity  to 
environmental  social  pressures.  Environmental  pressures 
have  a  more  pronounced  effct  on  Hispanics  than  on 
Americans.  Because      of       the       strong       impact  these 

environmental  social  pressures  have  on  Hispanics,  it 
becomes  particularly  important  that  environmental  problems 
be  considered  as  a  possible  source  of  maladjustment  with 
these  youths.  in  particular,  the  quality  of  the 
interaction  between  the  student  and  his/her  significant 
others  must  be  carefully  studied.  This  is  particularly 
important  because  Hispanics  tend  to  perceive  themselves  as 
unable  to  modify  their  environmental  circumstances.  For 
this  reason,  when  environmental  pressures  or  tension  seem 
to  be  a  source  of  student  maladjustment,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  counselor  provide  direct  assistance,  that  is,  take 
responsibility  for  actively  helping  the  students  to  deal 
with  their  environmental  problems.  Note  that  the 
environment  of  a  student  may  include  parents,  peers, 
teachers,  probation  officers,  siblings  as  well  as  poor 
socio-economic  conditions. 
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The  treatment  of  Hispanic  students  muyst  also  be  present 
time  oriented.  This  means  that  Hispanic  students  and  their 
families  may  not  be  interested  in  growth  and  change  for  its 
future  value.  Rather,  they  may  be  mobilized  to  change  by 
pressing  problems  or  crises.  Similarly,  in  terms  of 
solutions  to  pressing  circumstances,  the  counselor  will  be 
most  effective  if  he/she  provides  immediate  problem 
oriented  solutions  to  the  crises  situations.  In  general, 
the  therapist  must  capitalize  on  crises  to  promote  personal 
growth  and  the  reorganization  of  interpersonal  and  family 
relations.  Further,  in  order  to  utilize  maximally  this 
characteristic  of  Hispanics,  the  therapist  not  only  needs 
to  use  crises  to  promote  growth,  but  also  may  have  to 
create  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  young  Anglo-Americans  are  more 
likely  than  Hispanics  to  hold  idealized  humanistic  values. 
This  suggests  that  Hispanic  students  are  less  likely  than 
their  Anglo-American  counterparts  to  be  motivated  in 
treatment  by  a  search  for  personal  and  spiritual  growth. 
In  fact  clinical  experiences  suggest  that  many  Hispanics 
are  motivated  in  treatment  by  concrete  and  obtainable 
objectives . 


SUMMARY;  The  differences  between  Hipanic  and  Anglo- 
American  high  school  students  extend  far  beyond  mere 
differences  in  language.  These  two  groups  differ  in  basic 
aspects  of  daily  functioning.  Considering  and  respecting 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Hispanic  student  is  a  basic  tenent  of 
this  lesson.  Knowing  their  psychology,  facilitates  the 
counseling  process.  It  is  recommended  that  important 
aspects  of  counseling  must  be  modified  in  order  to  adjust 
to  the  Hispanic  client.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
lesson  to  suggest  that  the  Hispanic  way  is  better  or  worse. 
Rather,  it  is  recommended  that  the  counselor  must  adapt  to 
the  client  in  order  to  form  a  successful  therpeutic 
relationship.  Whether  therapeutic  movement  is  in  the 
Hispanic  or  Anglo  direction,  it  is  a  therapeutic/client 
choice . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  good  counseling  qualities 
such  as  listening,  timing,  authenticity , commitment ,  and 
warmth  are  necessary  in  counseling  Hispanics  just  as  much 
as  in  counseling  their  Anglo  counterparts.  However, 
Hispanics  may  expect  more  support,  affection  and  direction 
than  their  American  counterpart. 
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EXERCISE :  A.  The  counselor  is  confronted  with  a  new  style 
of  relating  to  the  client.  There  is  excitement  and  perhaps 
concern  about  this  new  model  of  treatment.  Explore  the 
excitement  and  the  concern. 

B.  Counselors  explore  instances  in  which  their  current 
counseling  style  has  not  felt  comfortable,  and  instances  in 
which  they  have  succeeded  with  Hispanic  students.  Does 
their  experience  support  the  notions  presented  in  this 
lesson? 


APPENDIX  J 
MULTICULTURAL  WORKSHOP 
WITH 

COUNSELORS/PSYCHOLOGISTS 
Hallman,  C.  L.   &  Campbell,  A.    (1983).  Cultural 
monograph  #1:  Cuban  value  orientations.  Gainesville, 
Fl:     Bilingual  Multicultural  Education  Training  Project 
for  School  Psychologists  and  Guidance  Counselors. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 


MULTICULTURAL  WORKSHOP  WITH  COUNSELORS/PSYC  LOGISTS 


Small  Group  Activity 


A.  Once  the  participants  have  become  familiar  with  the 
values  for  the  American  and  the  Hispanic  cultures, 
have  them  list  possible  areas  where  value  conflicts 
could  cause  or  influence  mental  health  problems. 

B.  Have  the  participants  then  list  common  problems  the 
students  they  deal  with  have  and  the  counseling 
methods  they  use  to  deal  with  those  problems. 


Participants  could  also  discuss  the  specific  methods  they 
prefer:  Rogerian,        direct      feedbvack,  facilitative 

interview,  etc. 


Once  the  participants  have  completed  this  activity  they 
should  then  come  together  and  share  the  information. 
Blackboards  or  large  newsprint  pads  should  be  available  to 
be  able  to  list  problems,  methods  of  counseling,  role  of 
student,  role  of  counselor,  role  of  teacher,  and  role  of 
parent . 
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POSSIBLE  CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  COUNSELOR  AND  CLIENT 
EXPECTATIONS  AND  PERCEPTIONS 


COUNSELOR 

1.  "Counselors  often  tend  to  expect  their  clients  to 
exhibit  some  degree  of  openness,  psychological  mindedness, 
or  sophistication"   (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 

CUBAN/CUBAN-AMERICAN  CLIENT 

1.  "The  client's  unf amiliarity  with  the  counseling  role 
may  hinder  the  success  of  counseling  and  cause  the 
counselor  to  blame  the  failure  on  the  client.  Thus,  the 
minority  client  may  be  perceived  as  hostile  and  resistant" 
(Sue  and  Sue,   1977),   supported  by  Vontress  (1969). 


COUNSELOR 

2.  "Most  theories  of  counseling  place  a  high  premium  upon 
verbal,  emotional  and  behavioral  expressiveness  and  the 
attainment  of  insight"   (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 

CUBAN/CUBAN-AMERICAN  CLIENT 

2.  "This  generic  characteristic  of  counseling  is  not  only 
antagonistic  to  lower-class  values  but  to  different 
cultural  ones  as  well.  For  example,  statements  by  some 
mental  health  professionals  that  Asian-Americans  are  the 
most  repressed  of  all  clients  indicate  that  they  expect 
their  counselees  to  exhibit  openness,  psychological 
mindedness,  and  assetedness . "  This  reflects  a  lack  of 
insight  by  the  counselor  that  some  cultures  may  "value 
restraint  of  strong  feelings  and  suddenness  in  approaching 
problems.  Intimate  revelations  of  personal  or  social 
problems  may  not  be  acceptable  because  such  difficulties 
reflect  not  only  on  the  individual  but  on  the  whole  family. 
Thus,  the  family  may  exert  strong  pressures  on  the  Asian- 
American  client  not  to  reveal  personal  matters  to 
strangers'  or   'outsiders'"     (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 
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COUNSELOR 

3.  "Counseling  is  usually  a  one-to-one  activity  that 
encourages  clients  to  talk  about  or  to  discuss  the  most 
intimate  aspects  of  their  lives"   (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 

CUBAN/ CUBAN- AMERICAN  CLIENT 

3.  "Reflection  of  feelings,  concern  with  insight,  and 
attempts  to  discover  underlying  intrapsychic  problems  are 
seen  as  inappropriate.  Thus,  lower-class  clients  expect  to 
receive  advice  or  some  form  of  concrete  tangible  treatment. 
When  the  counselor  attempts  to  explore  personality  dynamics 
or  to  take  an  historical  approach  to  the  problem,  the 
client  often  becomes  confused,  alienated  and  frustrated" 
(Sue  and  Sue,  1977).  Supported  by  Abad,  Ramos,  and  Boyce 
(1974)  and  Vontress   (1969  and  1971). 


COUNSELOR 

4.  "The  counseling  situation  is  an  ambiguous  one.  The 
client  is  encouraged  to  discuss  problems,  whereas  the 
counselor  listens  and  responds.  Relatively  speaking,  the 
counseling  situation  is  unstructured  and  forces  the  client 
to  be  the  primary  active  particiapnt "   (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 

CUBAN/CUBAN-AMERICAN  CLIENT 

4.  "The  ambiguous  and  unstructured  aspect  of  the 
counseling  situation  may  create  discomfort  in  the  third- 
world  clients.  The  culturally  different  may  not  be 
familiar  with  counseling  and  may  perceive  it  as  an  unknown 
and  mystifying  process.  Some  groups,  like  the  Chinese,  may 
have  been  raised  in  an  environment  that  actively  structures 
social  relationships  and  patterns  of  interaction. 
Therefore,  anxiety  and  confusion  may  be  the  outcome  in  an 
unstructured  counseling  setting"  (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 
Supported  by  Szapocznik,  Scopetta ,  Aranalde,  and  Kurtines, 
(1978). 
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COUNSELOR 

5.  "Patterns  of  communication  are  generally  from  client  to 
counselor"     (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 

CUBAN/CUBAN- AMERICAN  CLIENT 

5.  "The  cultural  upbringing  of  many  minorities  dictates 
different  patterns  of  communication  that  may  place  them  at 
a  disadvantage  in  counseling.  Counseling  initially  demands 
that  communication  move  from  client  to  counselor.  The 
client  is  expected  to  take  major  responsibility  for 
initiating  conversation  in  the  session  while  the  counselor 
plays  a  less  active  role.  Asian-Americans,  Chicanos,  and 
native  Americans,  however,  function  under  different 
cultural  imperatives  that  may  make  this  difficult.  These 
three  groups  may  have  been  raised  to  respect  elders  and 
authority  figures  and  "not  to  speak  until  spoken  to." 
Clearly  defined  roles  of  dominance  and  deference  are 
established  in  the  traditional  family.  A  minority  client 
who  may  be  asked  to  initiate  conversation  may  become 
uncomfortable  and  respond  with  only  short  phrases  or 
statements.  The  counselor  may  be  prone  to  interpret  the 
behavior  negatively  when  in  actuality  it  may  be  a  sign  of 
respect"   (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 


COUNSELOR 

6.  There  is  a  monolingual  (English)  orientation  (Sue  and 
Sue,  1977). 

CUBAN/CUBAN-AMERICAN  CLIENT 

6.  "Bernstein  (1964)  has  investigated  the  suitability  of 
English  for  the  lower-class  poor  in  psychotherapy  and  has 
concluded  that  it  works  to  the  detriment  of  those 
individuals"     (Sue  and  Sue,     1977),     supported  by  Vontress 
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COUNSELOR 

7.  The  emphasis  is  on  long-range  goals  (Sue  and  Sue, 
1977  )  . 

CUBAN/ CUBAN-AMERICAN  CLIENT 

7.  Clients  may  need  or  prefer  "short-term  and  crisis 
counseling  approaches ...  Lower-class  clients  who  are 
concerned  with  'survival  '  or  making  it  through  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  expect  advide  and  suggestions  from  the  counselor. 
Appointments  made  weeks  in  advance  with  short  weekly  50- 
minute  contacts  are  not  consistent  with  the  need  to  seek 
immediate  solution"  (Sue  and  Sue,  1977).  Supported  by 
Szapocznik,   Scopetta,  Aranalde,  and  Kurtines  (1978). 


COUNSELOR 

8.  There  is  a  distinction  made  between  physical  and  mental 
well-being  (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 

CUBAN/CUBAN-AMERICAN  CLIENT 

8.  "Many  Latinos,  native  Americans,  Asian-Americans,  and 
Blacks  also  hold  a  different  concept  of  what  constitutes 
mental  health,  mental  illness,  and  adjustment.  Among  the 
Chinese,  the  concept  of  mental  health  or  psychological 
well-being  is  not  clearly  understood.  Padilla  et  al . 
(1975)  argue  that  the  Spanish-speaking  surnamed  do  not  make 
a  distinction  between  'mental'  and  'physical'  health. 
Thus,  non-physical  problems  are  most  likely  to  be  referred 
to  a  physician,  priest,  or  minister.  Third-world  persons 
operating  under  this  orientation  may  enter  counseling 
expecting  to  be  treated  by  counselors  in  the  manner  they 
expect  doctors  or  priest  to  behave.  Immediate  solutions 
and  concrete  tangible  forms  of  treatment  (advice, 
confessions,  consolation,  and  mediation)  are  expected"  (Sue 
and  Sue,  1977).  Supported  by  Szapocznik,  Scopetta, 
Aranalde,  and  Kurtines  (1978). 
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COUNSELOR 

9.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  cause  and  effect  relationships 
( Sue  and  Sue ,   1977  )  . 

CUBAN/CUBAN-AMERICAN  CLIENT 

9.  "Theories  of  counseling  tend  to  be  distinctly 
analytical,  rational,  verbal,  and  strongly  stress 
discovering  cause-effect  relationships.  This  emphasis  on 
Aristotelian  logic  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  philosophy 
of  many  cultures.  For  example,  world  views  emphasize  the 
harmonious  aspects  of  the  world,  intuitive  functioning,  and 
a  holistic  approach — a  world  view  that  is  characterized  by 
right-brain  activity  (Ornstein,  1972)  and  that  is  devoid  of 
analytical/reductionistic  inquiries.  Thus,  when  undergoing 
counseling,  the  analytic  approach  may  violate  their 
philosophy  of  life"   (Sue  and  Sue,  1977). 


APPENDIX  K 
EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS 


EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS 


PROGRAM  BASE 
Bilingual  Alternative  for  Secondary  Education 


COMPUTER  ITEMS  QUANTITY  COST 

NUMBER 


101342 

Counselor's  Guide 

one 

book 

1 

.00 

101336 

BASE  Training  manual 

one 

book 

5 

.  70 

101346 

Video  Tapes  of  the 
Hispanic  Counseling 
Model 

set 

of  2 

30 

.00 

101347 

Cassette  Tape  of  the 
Hispanic  Counseling 
Model 

one 

tape 

2 

.25 

101348 

Guide  to  the 
Bicultural  Survival 
Skills  Module 
(BSSM)  Booklets 

set 

of  5 

1 

.00 

101349 

Informational  Units 
for  Hispanic  Parents 
Booklets 

set 

of  7 

2 

.25 

101350 

Audio  Filmstrip 
Presentation  of  the 
Informational  Units 

set 

of  7 

27 

.25 

101351 

A  Forgotten  American 
(Mexican  Culture) 
Filmstrip  and  Cassette 

one 

each 

6 

.00 

101352 

Booklet  for 

A  Forgotten  American 

(Mexican  Culture) 

one 

booklet 

.  75 

101353 

An  Island  Called 

one 

each 

6 

.00 

Puerto  Rico 
Filmstrip  and  Cassette 
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COMPUTER 

ITEMS  QUANTITY 

COST 

101354 

Booklet  for  one 
An  Island  Called 
Puerto  Rico 

.40 

101355 

The  Cuban  Cultural       one  each 

Configuration 

Filmstrip  and  Cassette 

6.00 

101356 

Booklet  for  one 
The  Cuban  Cultural 
Configuration 

.40 

Order  from:     Panhandle  Arean  Educational  Cooperative 
411  West  Boulevard 
Chipley,  Florida  32428 


Telephone:      (904)  638-4131 
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